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A VIEW OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE GREAT WAR FOR 
THE EMPIRE, 1763 


LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON* 


HE TERMINATION of the war that was waged for nine 

years from 1754 to 1763 between Great Britain and 

France and their respective allies—in the past called 
by British and other European writers the Seven Years’ War 
and by most United States writers the French and Indian 
War, but which should, for the sake of accuracy in nomen- 
clature, be more properly called the Great War for the Em- 
pire—brought many profound changes to the British Empire. 
Some of these changes were visible, such as the geographical 
ones. Others, of equal if not greater importance, were psy- 
chological and could only be sensed. It is our purpose 0 ex- 
amine some of the changes in both categories in order to 
make clear why the British Empire after 1763 was in some 
respects quite different from the Empire that had existed for 
over a century before 1754, and why a crisis in the relations 


* This paper was delivered before the Canadian Historical Association's 
Annual Meeting in Saskatoon, Canada, on June 5, and before the Conference 
on Early American History meeting with the Local History Workshop, under 
the auspices of the New York State Historical Association at New Paltz, New 
York, on September 2, of this year. It constitutes a portion of the introductory 
chapter to Volume X of The British Empire before the American Revolution 
series which is being published under the Borzoi imprint, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., New York. 

Professor Gipson from 1924 to 1946 was head of the Department of History 
and Government, and from 1946 to 1952, Research Professor of History, at 
Lehigh University. Since then he has continued to work on his series, The 
British Empire before the American Revolution under a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant. During the past two years he has been chiefly occupied in putting 
through the press revisions of the first three volumes of the series long out of 
print. Volume I, Revised, appeared in the fall of 1958, Volume II Revised, is 
scheduled to appear early in 1960, and Volume III, Revised, it is anticipated, 
will appear early in 1961. He is at the same time working on the completion 
of Volume X. During the academic year 1951-52 Professor Gipson occupied the 
Harmsworth Chair at the University of Oxford, where at an earlier, period 
he studied as a Rhodes Scholar. 
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in North America and in the West Indies, have been given 
such full treatment in Volume IX of my series The British 
Empire before the American Revolution that I shall limit 
myself simply to observe that, consistent with peculiar local 
conditions, the form of government established within each 
of the acquired areas in the New World was patterned 
roughly after that of the royal colony, with the expectation 
that all those things that characterized the latter—such as, 
for example, the setting up of a law-making body represen- 
tative of its freemen—would be realized at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Another problem, presented by the manner in which the 
war was terminated in North America, had to do with the 
establishment of policies that would guarantee fair treat- 
ment of those western Indians, the guardianship of whom 
the British government had felt impelled to assume in view 
of the solemn commitments made in such treaties as that at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1758. These commitments involved 
not only the recognition of the superior rights of the natives 
to trans-Appalachian lands and the safeguarding of their 
rights in the face of the pressure of white men eager to ac- 
quire these same lands, but also the obligation to seek to pro- 
tect the red men from the unfair practices of white traders 
and the exclusive domination of this trade by those of any 
one colony. 

A third, and also a post-war, problem was the provision of 
adequate means for guaranteeing the security of North 
America, the eastern part of which from Hudson Bay to the 
southern tip of Florida was now wholly embodied within the 
Empire. Should or could this great responsibility be turned 
over to the older continental colonies, the welfare and safety 
of which were obviously most immediately and vitally at 
stake? Or, should this be the exclusive responsibility of the 
mother country? Or, should it be in the nature of a joint 
responsibility, as had been the case in the waging of the New 
World phase of the Great War for the Empire between 1754 
and 1763? If so, after what manner? One thing at least seem- 
ed to be quite clear in light of the experience of the late war: 
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of Great Britain with her North American colonies soon de- 
veloped after the Peace of Paris. 

First of all, the ascertainable boundaries of the old British 
Empire, or at least those that had been generally recognized, 
were vastly increased in 1763 over those that had existed in 
1754. Indeed, new territories embraced within the limits so 
defined had tripled its size, at the most conservative calcula- 
tion. Moreover, beyond these accepted boundaries were other 
areas that may now be called potential British territory, em- 
bracing the undefined western sweep both of Canada and of 
the possessions of the Hudson’s Bay Company, that only the 
future would disclose. There was, in addition, the expanding 
sphere of influence of the United East India Company in the 
Far East that with the setting up of its factories here and 
there must be included as lying within the British imperial 
orbit by 1763. The world, in fact, had never before witnessed 
so vast an accumulation of exploitable material resources by 
any single power as had resulted from processes of expansion 
which—beginning with the attempt to colonize Newfound- 
land by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth I—culminated in the Peace of Paris of. 1763. It may 
properly be called in that year the great Empire— an empire 
with which the Spanish, Russian, and Dutch Empires, exten- 
sive as they were, could in no respect be compared for 
dynamic quality, wide-spread enlightment. and freedom of 
expression, political maturity, industrial development, and 
accumulated wealth. Further, it possessed the ability to pro- 
tect itself by means of a navy that so dominated the high seas 
as to be unchallengeable even by the combined navies of 
these three powers. 

So huge an enlargement of the Empire inevitably brought 
with it peculiar problems. Among others was the difficulty 
involved in the establishment within the new possessions of 
a type of government that would reflect the spirit and genius 
of the British people and would thus be in harmony with 
the fundamental principles that had underlain the control 
of the much more contracted Empire of the pre-war period. 
The steps taken to that end in 1763 or soon afterwards, both 
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of the colonies by Parliment for much of their war expen- 
ditures—were rapidly getting rid of such public debts as the 
war had brought without much difficulty, even with the 
progressive lightening of the burden of war-time taxation. 
The question therefore inevitably arose: To what extent 
could the people of Great Britain, who had assumed such 
added heavy financial obligations during the war years and 
were now called upon to carry the public debt, be expected 
also to continue for an indefinite period the payment of taxes 
at war rates to provide for the defence of North America? 
Closely joined to this was the question: To what extent was 
the British government, in order to afford some relief to 
British tax payers and maintain public credit, now justified 
at least in tightening up the enforcement of trade and navi- 
gation regulations, which, designed to apply to all parts of 
the Empire, had not been at all strictly observed in the New 
World? This, it is obvious, would increase public revenues 
for the servicing of the war debt and providing funds for 
the defence of North America, clearly matters of utmost im- 
portance. But, could it be done without creating great .bit- 
terness and dangerous unrest within the older colonies? 
The effects of the Great War for the Empire and the re- 
markable manner of its termination went further than the 
creation of the above-enumerated problems that faced British 
statesmen. The war had helped transform an immature 
British North America into a group of mature common- 
wealths, with a degree of self-confidence that had never ex- 
isted before. Moreover, Massachusetts Bay colonials, New 
York colonials, Virginia colonials and those of the other 
older so-called “plantations” had been led to think of them- 
selves during the war years as ““American’’ colonials to a 
degree that had never previously been the case, with an out- 
look for the first time that was continertal rather than local 
and with a new sense of intercolonial solidarity. Among the 
factors that contributed to this changed outlook were the 
bald facts of the war itself with its direct menace to the lives 
and property of all British North America. This menace 
served to break down much of the older isolation and ex- 
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those security forces that must be employed for routine gar- 
rison duty in various critical areas, such as in the new Prov- 
ince of Quebec, at the scattered forts and posts in the Indian 
country, and at certain strategic seaboard points as at Halifax 
in Nova Scotia, at Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island, at 
Placentia and St. John’s in Newfoundland, at St. Augustine 
in East Florida, and at Pensacola and Mobile in West Florida, 
must be regular troops held to their duty by military disci- 
pline. 

Granted this to be the case, it brings one to a fourth prob- 
lem. Who should be expected to assume the burden of the 
very considerable expense involved in these strictly North 
American security measures, as well as other charges upon the 
taxpayers that altered conditions in the New World seemed 
to require? In this connection it should be pointed out that 
the war had brought unprecedented prosperity to countless 
people and even great fortunes to many in the older colonies 
as the result of the shipment of vast sums of Spanish and 
Portuguese specie from England to America, not only as 
pay for the soldiers, teamsters, army pioneers, bateau-men, 
and others, but also for the purchase at good prices of enor- 
mous quantities of food supplies and many other things 
needed for carrying on the war. Indeed, almost everyone, at 
least along the Atlantic seaboard and the interior that was 
tributary to its ports and chief towns, seems to have shared 
directly or indirectly in this lavish distribution over a period 
of nine years, resulting in the elevation of standards of liv- 
ing. But could this potential source of revenue be tapped? 

A fifth problem that presented itself at the termination of 
war—beyond that having to do with the costs involved in 
policing all critical points in North America as well as the 
high seas—was the necessity of honouring the great British 
public debt left as its heritage. From the point of view of 
every person responsible for making the vital decisions that 
brought Great Britain into a staté of hostilities with France, 
this war debt was incurred chiefly for the protection of the 
most vital interests of the British North American colonies. 
By 1763 most of these colonies—as a result of reimbursement 
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sciousness of being fellow Americans, rather than simply 
subjects of the British King, was powerfully aided by the 
expansion of settlements and gradual development during 
the preceding half century or more of improved means of 
intercommunication that had come with the expansion of 
post-roads, postal service, and coastal trade along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. This was accompanied by a steady growth in 
emphasis on intercolonial business and cultural relations, 
all of which was intensified by the movement of thousands of 
people from one colony to another over well travelled high- 
ways, such as the Valley Road of Virginia, as well as by the 
ties, created by religious denominations and educational in- 
stitutions, that tended to ignore colonial boundary lines. 
Nor must one ignore the influence of the American press 
through the printing and circulation of newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and books that contributed to bring into existence 
an American community feeling. Indeed, so potent was the 
influence exerted by the press to this end that we must stress 
the fact that the British colonial newspaper had a unique 
place in the New World. 

While there was no press in New France (although La 
Gazette de Quebec was due to appear in 1764), it is true that 
in Mexico a press existed a century before the first English 
press was set up in the colonies at Cambridge in 1638 and 
presses were also established in Spanish South America be- 
fore that date. Even in the seventeenth century there was 
issued the so-called relacion, a type of Spanish news-sheet, 
and subsequently other publications corresponding to news- 
papers began to appear. They were, however, held to strict 
censorship by state and ecclesiastical authorities and there- 
fore were not independent organs for the creation of public 
opinion, free to take the government or church to task, as 
was the case with the British colonial press. 

As early as 1690 an effort was made to launch an American 
newspaper in Boston, called Public Occurrences; this was 
unsuccessful as the result of the restraints placed upon it by 
public authority. However, in 1704 the same town saw the 
appearance of the News-Letter, ‘Published by Authority,” 
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clusiveness of the colonies in relation to one another. North 
Carolina troops had been recruited to fight side by side with 
Virginians in the valley of the Ohio; North Carolina troops 
also had been sent by their government into South Carolina 
to meet an expected attack upon Charleston. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey regiments had campaigned together, 
had been brigaded together and had mixed freely with one 
another in the campaigns in upper New York about Lake 
George and against Fort Ticonderoga. While intercolonial 
fraternization of military units took place to some extent 
in connection with earlier New World conflicts such as King 
George's war, the effect of it had had no such cumulative and 
permanent significance as that which developed during the 
Great War for the Empire. In close association in this war 
they had fought, bled, suffered captivity—as at the surrender 
of Fort William Henry—and died together. All this they 
had done for a cause that seemed to transcend, for the mo- 
ment at least, the interests of any one colony, deeply involv- 
ing as it did those of all fellow British North Americans. 

What is of equal significance, is that, as the result of the 
protracted war, for the first time British North America 
possessed thousands of battle-hardened veterans, men whose 
courage had been put to the test and who had attained some 
knowledge of warfare as practised among civilized peoples. 
At the same time, one should point out, these veterans could 
not, by and large, be depended upon to settle down to the 
dull, unambitious routine of garrison duty—they were not 
professional soldiers. With the end of hostilities, most of 
them eagerly returned to the farm, plantation, shop, fishery, 
or other peaceful pursuit. Nevertheless, in any future crisis 
that seemed to imperil them, their families, and their near 
neighbours, most of them could be relied upon to respond 
with alacrity. The importance of this fact in shaping the 
attitude of Americans in the post-war years, it would appear, 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

This breaking down of isolation among the people of the 
older colonies and the creation among them of a certain con- 
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tified in raising the question as to whether there would have 
been an American Revolution in the course of the eighteenth 
century had there been no press and particularly, no free 
press. In other words, is it probable that without an un- 
leashed press mere isolated pockets of local discontent with 
imperial policy could easily have been welded into a type 
of colonial solidarity capable of generating a real American 
revolutionary movement? 

If the vast power wielded by the colonial press during the 
period under consideration differentiates the British America 
of 1763 onward to the end of the period of colonial depend- 
ence from the America of the earlier decades of the eighteenth 
century, factprs other than those already given consideration 
also played a large part in the same process. For example, the 
inhabitants of the older colonies, instead of being hemmed 
in by the military forces and Indian allies of powerful and 
generally hostile nations were now at last free of this brood- 
ing menace. Thus, the feeling of insecurity that had hovered 
over them for generations—and had consequently caused 


them, especially in times of international emergency when 
their very existence was threatened, to place a high value on 
their connections with the mother country—now tended to 
disappear. 


It seemed in 1763 that as the result of the fortunes of war 
they themselves, as British colonials, would inevitably fall 
heir to most of a vast continent. For with France all but elim- 
inated from North America, who now feared Spain, so disas- 
trously defeated in the recent war and occupying—outside of 
Mexico—only the western part of old French Louisiana? In- 
stead, visions began to take shape of an ever westward ex- 
pansion through what was still the seemingly endless North 
American western wilderness. With those visions developed 
a sense of mission and high destiny that was not to be thwart- 
ed by any temporal, outside interference. Had they not al- 
ready achieved greatly? Could they not point to hundreds of 
towns and villages and thousands of farms and plantations 
that they had planted along the Atlantic seaboard and well 
into the interior east of the Appalachians? 
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which by a studied policy of circumspection continued in 
existence for over seventy years and only ceased publication 
in the course of the War for American Independence. This 
was followed by the founding of other newspapers along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Without going into detail about the appearance of news- 
presses in various centres of population, it may be noted 
that there were some forty-three newspapers in existence for 
brief or fairly long periods in the older British North Ameri- 
can colonies between 1763 and 1775. Each followed its own 
devices. Some sought to stir the public into action against 
the constituted authorities as was the case with Eddis and 
Gill’s highly inflamatory Boston Gazette and Country Jour- 
nal; others were inclined to calm the public, as was the case 
of Richard Draper’s Boston News-Letter, which in 1769 
changed its name to the Massachusetts Gazette; and the 
Boston Weekly News-Letter; still others, although only a 
few, attempted to take the popular leaders to task as did 
Mein and Fleming’s Boston Chronicle and Rivington’s New- 
York Gazetteer. As was to be expected, most of these news- 
papers reflected local, popular feeling on public issues and 
helped mightily—as Professor Schlesinger, in his recent book, 
Prelude to Independence, has so strikingly brought out—to 
create after 1763 a common American public opinion. 

Nor does this tell the full story of the significance of the 
free American press toward that end. During the period from 
the beginning of 1763 to the end of 1774 there appeared 
some 4,467 distinct publications. Besides the newspapers, 
counting each year’s issue only by title, there were many 
books, including those printed by authority as well as priv- 
ately, pamphlets, and broadsides, making an average of 372 
each year, with 239 issuing from the press in 1763, and 694, 
in 1774. While little criticism of the government of Great 
Britain was voiced in these publications before or in 1763, 
since they were mostly concerned with other and in most 
cases more local things, by 1774 the situation was quite re- 
versed, with a majority of writers devoting their chief efforts 
to denouncing that government. Indeed, one is amply jus- 
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fish emporium, as it was likewise the chief American distill- 
ing centre for the production of rum. Shipbuilding, while 
not occupying such an important place in the town itself as 
had been the case in the early part of the century, was still a 
very thriving industry at other shipbuilding centres of the 
colony. With its network of capacious warehouses, its exten- 
sive, busy wharves, and its unrivaled merchant marine, Bos- 
ton’s chief importance lay in its unquestioned leadership as 
a North American distributing centre for goods produced 
abroad. Yet other seaports than Boston and Philadelphia 
shared in this highly profitable activity on a more local or 
sectional basis. New York was the chief clearing house for 
the area west of the Connecticut River and east of Delaware 
Bay as was Charleston for the area south of Virginia. These 
towns, in common with Phiiadelphia, bore abundant evi- 
dence of cultural maturity én the character of their public 
structures and private dwellings as well as in the dress, divers- 
ions, reading habits, and religious observances of the people. 
A number of other American towns were scarcely behind 
them in these respects. 

The great economic strength attained in 1763 by the 
people of the older colonies was due to a large extent to the 
high level they had reached in the development of agricul- 
ture, cattle raising, the fisheries, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Indian trade in skins and furs. Of equal importance was the 
production of ships, iron, steel, and naval stores, and the 
processing on a large scale of food supplies for foreign mar- 
kets, as well as the highly profitable utilization of a great 
merchant marine. Further, surplus wealth accumulated by 
such means as speculation in land had now become available 
for investment, and the experience acquired and the suc 
cess achieved in large-scale mercantile and kindred business 
activities were not the least important contributions to these 
economic developments. 

In the production of tobacco on a commercial scale, 
chiefly confined to the provinces of Virginia, Maryland, and 
North Carolina, the quantity that could be grown was only 
limited by the amount that could in any one year be profit- 
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To understand why the feeling of self-sufficiency on the 
part of American colonials was so manifest in 1763 it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the fact that they had now 
become a numerous, rather highly cultivated, and wealthy 
people, who had reached a point in their development at 
which they were beginning to feel themselves capable of 
managing their own affairs without much further guidance 
from the mother country. 

‘Take, for example, the growth of population. In 1700 the 
number of inhabitants settled in the English North Ameri- 
can colonies was probably not more than 250,000. While no 
figures are available that may be relied upon, it is fair to as- 
sume, upon the basis of various contemporary estimates, 
that there were probably little short of two million people, 
both whites and blacks, living in these same colonies in 1763. 

While industrialization had made small advance in_ the 
Old South before 1763, this was not the case in some of the 
older colonies to the northward. For instance, Philadelphia 
and its immediate environs with a population in the neigh- 
bourhood of 25,000, was undoubtedly the most highly indus- 
trialized urban area in British North America between the 
years 1763 and 1775. Here was a concentration of docks, 
shipyards, slaughter houses, processing plants, tanneries, 
breweries, distilleries, sugar refineries, flour and paper mills, 
and glass works. Its vast commerce with the outside world 
even in 1755, required—according to Deputy Governor 
Robert Hunter Morris—the services of a merchant marine of 
some 500 vessels, most of them the property of local mer- 
chant princes; the number could not have been less in 1763. 

No other American city in 1763 could quite match Phila- 
delphia in population, wealth, variety of industries, and 
volume of exports, but New York was pressing forward and 
would catch up with it by the year 1775, at least in popula- 
tion. By 1763 the town of Boston, once the most populous 
place in North America, stood only third in the number of 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, it was a place of great wealth. 
The Massachusetts Bay fishing fleets continued to make it, 
as in the past, America’s chief continental fresh and cured 
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more northern hardwood forests in 1771 there came in the 
neighborhood of 15,000,000 barrel staves and over 8,000,000 
pounds of pot and pear! ashes. 

Again, the iron industry, the chief centre of which was in 
Pennsylvania, was in a most flourishing condition, despite 
the restrictions under which it laboured. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century British ironmasters deeply concerned, 
with the falling off of their markets in the New World and 
the growing stagnation of their business, with great sur- 
pluses of ironware on their hands, with furnaces and forges 
idle, and with their workers unemployed and on parish 
relief put so much pressure on Parliament to protect this 
vitally important industry from American competition that 
the Iron Act of 1750 was passed. The act, while offering 
substantial encouragement to the colonies to produce and 
send to the mother country their pig iron and bar iron, pro- 
hibited them from erecting any additional slitting and plat- 
ing mills or steel plants. 

That the act failed, to check the growth of the American 
iron industry, as anticipated, is evident from the fact that by 
1775 there were—according to the findings of the late Arthur 
J. Bining, a leading authority on the American iron indus- 
try—more iron furnaces and forges in operation in the colon- 
ies, and with a total greater output, than in England and 
Wales. Further, the quality of the colonial iron and steel 
manufactures was good. The decisive advantages enjoyed by 
American ironmasters over their competitors in Great Bri- 
tain for the American market were the inexhaustible supplies 
of iron ore, abundant water power, and great forests of hard- 
wood from which came the charcoal so essential at this period 
for use in furnace and forge. While iron ore was plentiful in 
England, especially in the western and northern parts of the 
country, this was not true of hardwood, the allotment of 
land for which had to be figured by the land owner against 
the profits that could be gained more readily from raising 
field crops or grazing live-stock. Thus only when price con- 
ditions were favourable would lands suitable for other uses 
be turned into coppices. This meant that hardwood could 
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ably sold. As it was, the annual crop of this luxury weed 
dominated not only the markcts of the British Isles but also 
those of northern Europe. According to a customs report 
covering the year 1771, 100,000 hogsheads of tobacco were 
received in Great Britain in 1771. The chief staple export 
of South Carolina and Georgia, rice—which commanded 
premium prices in Europe in competition with Turkish rice 
—was another great wealth-producing commodity. Over 90,- 
000 barrels of it were exported to Great Britain and almost 
16,000 barrels to southern Europe in that year. Within the 
Empire there was no real competition with respect to tobacco 
and rice and little beyond it. Another profitable crop grown 
for export, chiefly in South Carolina, was indigo and not far 
from half a million pounds was sent to England in 1771. As 
to the provision trade of the middle colonies in such articles 
as wheat, flour, ship-biscuits and barrelled beef and pork, for 
which no customs figures are available, it must have been 
huge in view of the fact that Pennsylvania in 1755, according 
to Governor Robert Hunter Morris, was able to export 
enovgh food supplies to sustain a hundred thousand people. 
In the year that hostilities began between the colonies and 
the mother country, that province alone exported 350,000 
barrpls of flour. The chief contribution to the food require- 
ments of the outside world made by Massachusetts Bay in 
1771 consisted of dried fish to the amount of 261,178 quin- 
tals, (each quintal equal to one hundred pounds.) Other 
articles also found a ready market abroad. Deerskins con- 
tinued to hold even a stronger position in 1771 than they 
had before the late war—almost a million and a half pounds 
of that commodity was exported in that year mostly from the 
southern colonies. 

Out of the thousand upon thousand wooded acres of vir- 
gin forest came many products in increasing variety as the 
primary effort of clearing land was directed to lumbering and 
utilization of other tree products. The North American 
colonies became the chief exporters of naval stores—such as 
pitch of which not far from 200,000 barrels, mostly produced 
in North Carolina, were sent to Great Britain. From the 
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inated from the great cod and mackerel beds in the Gulf of 
Maine those fishermen from the southwest coast of England 
who had previously haunted that area; during the first half 
of that century they also came to dominate the cod fisheries 
to the south of the Strait of Canso off the coast of Nova Sco- 
tia. By 1750 some six hundred New England ships were en- 
gaged in various types of fishing and by 1771 these numbered 
over a thousand, including whaling vessels, and by that year 
two-fifths of the fish caught in the New World and sent to 
foreign markets in British or colonial ships was carried in 
New England vessels. What is more, the cod that was cured 
on the continent of North America commanded, as a rule, a 
higher price in the Portuguese markets than that prepared 
for these markets by the English Bankers on the damp, foggy 
southeastern coast of Newfoundland, because it was better 
cured and therefore less liable to reach its destination in an 
imperfect condition. Indeed, the government of Great Bri- 
tain feared that the vast fisheries off Newfoundland and on 
the Banks would next fall victim to the enterprising Ameri- 
can fishermen. This fear is indicated in the royal instructions 
that continued to be given to each successive governor or 
commodore of the island requiring that he must not leave 
his station in the fall to return to England before American 
ships which came to the island on business had departed. 
Obviously, this was to prevent their ship masters from carry- 
ing to the mainland British fishermen and other labourers 
and also from getting a lodgment on shore and thereupon 
appropriating coves used for drying cod by generations of 
fishermen from England. 

The fisheries were a source of profit and livelihood to the 
people of Great Britain as well as a nursery for the training 
of British seamen who could help to man the royal navy in 
case of danger. The carrying-trade was of equal importance 
to these ends. In so far as commerce between the mother 
country and the continental colonies was concerned, in the 
course of the first half of the eighteenth century the carrying 
trade between them was largely taken over by vessels built 
in America, American owned and manned by American 
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be produced only in measured quantities and that landown- 
ers would do so only at a selling price favourable to them. 
In turn, this helped to determine the cost as well as the quan- 
tity of iron produced. No such handicap faced the colonial 
ironmaster drawing on the immense stretches of native for- 
ests. Nor, in competing for the American market, did he 
have to consider the great trans-Atlantic freight charges that 
British iron and steel producers had to face. 

Again, British North -Americans enjoyed in 1763 a tre- 
mendous advantage over the British in another major field 
of enterprise—the building of the eighteenth-century wooden 
sailing ships and other craft suitable for the high seas. The 
hulls and decks of these vessels were fashioned of oak timber 
and plank and the masts and spars were, as a rule, of white 
pine. While thousands of tons of oak timber and thousands 
of masts, spars, and bowsprits were exported to England 
from America during the period under consideration, the 
cost of transporting these articles, across the Atlantic, to- 
gether with pitch and tar for caulking, added very materially 
to the cost of the finished product. In contrast, the New Eng- 
land ship-builder was able to draw upon any desired amount 
of oak and white pine; he also had at hand abundant naval 
stores such as pitch and tar, together with American-made 
anchors and chains, and cordage for the rigging of ships. 
What is more, he was as highly skilled as was his British 
competitor in turning out a rugged type of vessel. In fact in 
1763 it cost almost twice as much to build a ship in Great 
Britain as it did in New England: that is, about {16 as 
against but £8 per ton. Therefore, British merchants in need 
of ships did not fail to take this fact into account, with the 
result that by 1775 almost one third of all vessels with a 
British home port registration had been constructed in the 
New World. Nor, it goes without saying, were Americans 
in the market for the higher priced British-built craft. 

But the story of successful American competition with the 
mother country does not end here. Many hundreds of Ameri- 
can-built ships were used in the fisheries. Before the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century New Englanders had elim- 
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But many Americans did not stop with the purchase and 
reading of books written by others; they in turn made their 
own contribution to the cultural progress of America. Among 
these men Benjamin Franklin was an outstanding example. 
While dubious of the value of mere philosophical specula- 
tion, he brought to bear upon any problem that engaged his 
attention a remarkably clear, practical-minded type of think- 
ing that was on occasion as profound as it was original. This 
is indicated by his Experiments and Observations on Elec- 
tricity that was first published in London in 1751 and later 
reprinted with additions, in English, and translated into 
French, German, and Italian. He, who had never attended a 
college, was awarded degrees not only from Harvard, Yale, 
and William and Mary in America, but also an LL.D. from 
St. Andrews in Scotland and a D.C.L. from Oxford, a medal 
by the Royal Society of London and the rare distinction of 
honorary membership in that learned body. Franklin and a 
group of men closely associated with him founded in the 
year 1731 the Library Company of Philadelphia, which es- 
tablished America’s first subscription library, with its broad 
interest in the literature of science or natural philosophy 
as it was then called; this library, it may be added, by 1763 
had become an important asset in the cultural life of the 
American metropolis. Further, Franklin promoted the es- 
tablishment in Philadelphia of the American Philosophical 
Society, which, while founded in 1743, gradually languished 
and ceased to function until it was revived upon a broader 
basis in 1767 and entered upon its distinguished role as a 
disseminator of useful knowledge. 

These are not the only evidences of cultural progress in 
the older American colonies. By 1763 six colleges were en- 
gaged in the work of higher education: Harvard founded in 
1636, William and Mary in 1693, Yale in 1701, the College 
of Philadelphia in 1740, but effectively reorganized in 1751, 
Princeton in 1746, and King’s College in 1754. In addition, 
the College of Rhode Island was chartered in 1754 and 
in 1766 saw the founding of Queens College of New Jersey; 
then, in 1770 just before the outbreak of the War for Ameri- 
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crews. In 1753, according to the port records, of the almost- 
500 ships that cleared from Boston, all but 64 were construct- 
ed in Massachusetts Bay. Of the 64 only five carried a London 
registration and only seven others, that of some other British 
port. It was estimated that by 1775 three quarters of all the 
commerce carried on by the continental colonies was in ships 
built and owned in America. Among the products shipped 
away in great quantities rum was a prime favourite—going 
to the “‘bankers’’ of Newfoundland, to Africa to be bartered 
for slaves, and to other colonies for use in the Indian trade 
and for their own consumption. Neither in natural prefer- 
ence nor in price could English spirits compete with it in 
these and other markets. By 1750 Massachusetts Bay alone 
was exporting over 2,000,000 gallons of rum; Rhode Island, 
New York, and Pennsylvania were likewise deeply involved 
in distilling it from molasses brought from the West Indies, 
to which islands vast quantities of provisions were carried 
and sold at a profit in‘competition with similar supplies sent 
from the British Isles. 

All of the foregoing illustrates clearly that British North 
America by 1763 was no longer in a state of infancy. In fact, 
it had now become a young giant as the result of the extra- 
ordinarily favourable conditions under which it had been 
permitted to flourish. 

Along with the degree of economic maturity achieved by 
the older colonies at this juncture a correspondingly im- 
pressive cultural development can be noted. The period 
when all men had been obliged to devote their chief energies 
to the arduous task of gaining a mere subsistence from the 
land and the sea had long since passed. With the acquisition 
of wealth there came leisure for the cultivation of the mind. 
By 1763, Americans were in general a literate people, readers 
of newspapers and books that were readily available. Many 
of them also accumulated private libraries. Such a collection 
of books, for example, as that possessed by the Philadelphian 
James Logan at “Stenton,” his country seat, could well have 
been, for quality and the variety of fields of learning covered, 
the pride of any contemporary bibliophile in England. 
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of life that set them quite apart from their fellow colonials. 
All these groups, however, served to enrich the American 
cultural pattern and by 1763 had given it marked non-Bri- 
tish characteristics. What is of equal importance is the de- 
gree to which by that date these men of varied nationalistic 
and religious background had come to regard themselves, 
not as Scots, or Ulster-Scots, or Irish, or Germans, or Swiss, 
but simply as Americans. , 

Yet, it was not the presence among them of numerous 
peoples from European stock other than their own that most 
profoundly influenced and modified the mores of those who’ 
came to America from England. Rather it was the presence 
of the African Negro and the institution of slavery that deter- 
mined his legal and social status. 

While it is true that in 1763 we find many thousands of 
white people bound to servitude, voluntarily or otherwise, 
by indentures for greater or lesser periods of time, their 
condition was above that of slavery. In the course of time 
some of them, after obtaining their freedom of action, would 
become people of social and political prominence and con- 
sequence. This was not true of the African slaves. Even those 
who were manumitted in British North America remained 
without social standing during the rest of their lives. Despite 
whatever claim could be made for the existence of white 
democracy and white equalitarianism by the people of any 
colony, in every one the status of slavery was recognized and 
sanctioned by law. Even within the little republican colony 
of Rhode Island that had long prided itself on the sanctity 
of ‘soul freedom” there was no liberty of the body for thous- 
ands of men and women of colour. The census of its towns in 
1755 revealed the presence in that year of some 4,097 black 
slaves; in 1763, ‘‘according to census” there were 5,214 of 
them in Massachusetts Bay; in New Hampshire the number 
must have been close to 600; in Connecticut it was given in 
1762 as ‘4,590 blacks, or thereabouts’; in New York the 
number in 1763 was not far from 15,000 at the most modest 
calculation, with over 13,500 present in the province in 1756 
“according to census.” New Jersey, with over 3300 enumer- - 
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can Independence, Dartmouth College was established with 
the chief purpose of educating receptive Indians. All these 
institutions of higher education, outside of William and 
Mary, it will be noted, were located either in New England 
or in the Middle Colonies. On the other hand, young men 
from well-to-do Southern families were more frequently edu- 
cated abroad. Over a hundred Americans were enrolled in 
the Inns of Court in London between 1763 and 1775, while 
during the same period some sixty Americans were awarded 
degrees in medicine at the medical school of the University 
of Edinburgh. Most of the scholars in both of these categories 
were from the Southern colonies and many had been prepar- 
ed for college by private tutors. By contrast, in the Northern 
colonies students, as a rule, received their elementary and 
secondary education either in town schools, Latin grammar 
or church schools and had no need to go abroad because of 
the adequacy of their colleges. 

Another characteristic that distinguished British North 
America in 1763 from the rest of the New World was the 
great mixture of nationalities, as well as of religious groups. 
There were, in addition to the English, Ulster-Scots by the 
thousands, native Irish, Highland Scots, and Quaker Welsh- 
men—all from the British Isles. Added to these were tens of 
thousands of those of German extraction, chiefly from the 
upper Rhineland, who continued to speak and read only the 
language of the fatherland. Likewise, there were descendants 
of Dutchmen who had settled in the seventeenth century 
principally in the area of the Hudson River and its tribu- 
taries, of Swedes and Finns who had located on Delaware 
Bay, and of persecuted French Huguenots who had come 
mostly on individual initiative and had established homes in 
South Carolina, their chief centre, and in other colonies as 
far north as Massachusetts Bay. Some of these continental 
Europeans, such as the Huguenots were easily assimilated by 
the English-speaking people among whom they settled and 
with whom they easily intermarried; others, particularly the 
German pietistic religious sects, adhered with, great tenacity 
not only to their language but also to their peculiar modes 
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balanced by the fact that there was deeply rooted in the more 
politically powerful, densely settled, seaboard parts of the 
older colonies in 1763 the institutions of white bondage and 
black slavery. These latter institutions were naturally iden- 
- tified with accumulated wealth in the cities and broad acres’ 
in the country and thus with men of large business capacity 
and high social standing. These same men, or at least those 
with whom they mingled by reason of family, social, or pro- 
fessional ties, likewise played a major role in almost every 
colony in the field of political leadership. As a result, effec- 
tive political power was in 1763 centered, with few excep- 
tions, in groups of closely associated individuals of aristocra- 
tic leanings, living either in the great seaports and other 
populous places or, in the case of the South, on plantations 
in the tidewater area—groups that may be called the British 
North American élite. 

In the developing crisis between Great Britain and the 
colonies between 1763 and 1775, some of the aristocrats, such 
as John Hancock, were destined to become popular revolu- 
tionary leaders; others passed from the scene, a few sought 
neutralism, still more became loyalists as was true of ‘Thomas 
Hutchinson and Joseph Galloway. Nevertheless, it is import- 
ant to bear in mind that in 1763 it was from the members of 
these powerful ruling groups that the governors of corporate 
colonies, lieutenant governors and members of the provincial 
councils were selected; likewise from among them judges of 
the superior courts, sheriffs, county lieutenants, members 
of the courts of general session, courts of quarter sessions, 
closed parish vestries, boards of aldermen, common councils, 
and town selectmen were chosen, as a rule. This ruling class 
of Americans wanted no superiors nor any interference with . 
their accustomed mode of life. 

The colonial assemblies whom the élite controlled present 
another aspect of growing American maturity by 1763. In 
the course of the seventeenth and the first half of the eigh- 
teenth-centuries these bodies consciously patterned their pro- 
cedures upon those of the English House of Commons. What 
is more, they tended to interpret their powers in like terms. 
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ated in 1772, doubtless had 2,500 in 1763; Pennsylvania must 
have had in 1763 at least 5,000 and the Lower Counties on 
the Delaware somewhat less than the latter figure for the 
same year, according to the best information available. Mov- 
ing into the area of plantations devoted to the production 
-of staple exports, the number of blacks to be found there 
increases sharply. Maryland had at least 50,000 in 1763; Vir- 
ginia in that year, according to Governor Fauquier, claimed 
170,000; North Carolina possessed in the neighborhood of 
15,000, South Carolina, some 70,000, and Georgia, at least 
4,000. 

In consequence of the growth of slavery as an approved in- 
stitution—and quite inconsistent with fundamental aspects 
of Calvinistic doctrine so generally accepted in the colonies— 
there existed in all the colonies an artistocracy of race that 
went far beyond the pretensions to a superior position in 
life of the aristocracy of hereditary title in England in de- 
manding respect and obedience from those in its service and 
in setting the conditions of this service. It is true that all 
white Americans—in fact, most of them—were not the pos- 
sessors of slaves, that many of them, in particular leading 
Quakers, had voiced their testimony against the institution 
of slavery on religious and moral grounds, and that the evils 
inherent in it were widely recognized even among the hold- 
ers of slaves. But economic and social demands for its perpet- 
uation were at the time too strong to be resisted and even the 
non-slave-holder was apt to regard the African slave, and 
even the manumitted black, a* an inferior being, inherently 
incapable of participating in any political activity, without 
reference to giving to him or her social recognition. 

Such was the aristocratic gulf that separated the white and 
black races in America, a gulf far wider, as suggested, than 
any in England that distinguished between social and eco- 
nomic classes. Thus, while conditions of living, especially 
on the frontiers and in those agricultural areas characterized 
by fairly small farms worked by the farmer and the immedi- 
ate members of his family, certainly made for social equality 
and political democracy, these were more than counter- 
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on the mother country might no longer be an asset but rather 
a liability to colonial: aspirations. In 1762 the Massachusetts 
Bay General Court, in writing to its London agent embodied 
the following highly significant declaration in its instructions 
to him: ‘‘The natural rights of the Colonists, we humbly con- 
cur to be the same with those of other British Subjects, and 
indeed of all Mankind. The principal of these Rights is to 
be ‘freedom from any superior on Earth, and not to be under 
the Will or Legislative Authority of Man, but to have only 
the Law of Nature for his Rule.’”’ To what extent this ex- 
treme natural rights position was shared by other British 
colonials at this period is by no means clear. But the time 
would come at least in the 1770’s when the colonial assem- 
blies would be prepared to assert a perfect equality with 
Parliament when it came to the regulation of all domestic 
matters. Even in the 1760's Parliament's right to levy upon 
colonials was challenged. 

The development of an impasse in the orderly and peace- 
ful processes of government, destined to arise soon after 1763 
and leading to the shattering of the Empire by violent up- 
heaval, may be attributed largely to a fundamental consti- 
tutional defect—that the machinery for governmental control 
and maintenance of the Empire could not easily be adjusted 
to meet the changing needs demanded by the growing ma- 
turity of the older colonies. Rather, colonial policy had fol- 
lowed in the main a pattern already fixed by the end of the 
seventeenth century at a time when the existing colonies 
were actually weak dependencies, widely separated in more 
ways than one from each other, and in no wise capable of 
standing on their own feet vis-a-vis the world. In terms of 
this early pattern of control, the plantations were expected 
to supplement, rather than to reduce or destroy, the means 
available to the people of the mother country for providing 
themselves a livelihood. They were also looked to, as they 
prospered, to make some contribution to the general cost of 
maintaining the central government, as well as their own, 
especially in support of the royal navy, whose protection 
they and their ocean-born trade enjoyed. In consequence, 
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In so doing they demanded and secured freedom of speech, 
as well as freedom from arrest and ‘molestation for their 
members; they decided disputed elections and claimed the 
right to exercise control over their membership. When a 
newly designated speaker was presented to the governor of 
a province for approval—something that did not apply in 
the corporate colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Island— 
he was accustomed, following the English House of Com- 
mons practice, to bring a petition in the name of the assem- 
bly asking for the recognition of its privileges. As this was 
granted almost without exception, it inevitably led to the 
development by the assemblies of the doctrine of inherent 
rights; that is, rights which could not be denied to the prop- 
erly elected representatives of the freeholders of a colony 
when duly organized as a legislative body and which were 
comparable to the “ancient rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons.” 

Logically combined with this doctrine of legislative com- 
petence was the doctrine that colonials enjoyed, likewise by 
inherent right, all the liberties and privileges of Englishmen. 

So we find the South Carolina Commons House of Assem- 
bly, for example, resolving in 1735—in view of the possession 
of these rights that had never been forfeited by the migration 
of Englishmen to America—that it possessed “‘by the laws of 
England and South Carolina, and ancient ‘usage and custom, 

. all the rights and privileges pertaining to Money bills 
that are enjoyed by the British House of Commons.” It is, 
nevertheless, important to observe that no claim was put 
forth by this assembly or by any other, at least before the 
Great War for the Empire that local legislation had an equal- 
ity with that of Parliament, even with respect to money bills. 
Thus when in 1751 Parliament passed the statute regulating 
and restraining the use in New England of bills of credit, 
not one of the assemblies affected by the law questioned its 
‘ validity or legality although it involved an internal regula- 
tion of major importance. Yet as the North American phase 
of the Great War for the Empire came to a close there ap- 
peared a growing realization that a continued dependence 
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both the people of Great Britain and those of the colonies? 
What proportion of the total membership of the House 
would have had to be allotted to the British colonials to have 
assured them of a degree of influence in its deliberations that 
would have reconciled them to such an arrangement? Among 
the Chatham manuscripts is an undated paper carrying the 
title “Scheme for the better uniting and cementing the mu- 
tual interest and peace of Great Britain and her Colonies by 
representation in the Parliament of Great Britain and Do- 
minions thereto belonging.” This provided for a total repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons of 44 members for all 
the colonies, including the Atlantic and West India islands. 
Of this total 32 representatives were to be allotted to the 
older thirteen continental colonies, with four seats reserved 
for each of the most populous and one seat each for the least. 
But the membership in the purely British Parliament 
amounted to 588, with 45 of this total reserved to Scotland. 
Is it likely that the colonies would have been contented with 
so meagre a proportion of the total membership? 

Granted that this hurdle of the proportion of the seats in 
the House of Commons could have been surmounted in 1763, 
other formidable obstacles to representation would have re- 
mained. Since members were not paid for attendance, how 
would the necessarily heavy expenses of the British colonials 
holding seats have been met? Out of their own pockets? Out 
of appropriations by the assemblies? Out of a general Ameri- 
can fund to be raised by act of Parliament? Each of these 
possible solutions of the problem presented great difficulties. 
If American representatives had been paid and British mem- 
bers were not, would that have been a satisfactory arrange- 
ment? Again, is it likely that the type of men who had long 
provided leadership in the various colonial assemblies would 
serve the public in London at the potential sacrifice of their 
interests in America? Would these men of large business 
capacity as well as of political experience have been willing 
to contemplate either virtual exile, perhaps for years, from 
the centre of their business activities—be they counting 
house or plantation or law practice—or the hazards of rather 
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before 1763 Parliament had passed numerous statutes regu- 
lating colonial navigation, trade, and business activities both 
public and private. The propriety and justice of doing so at 
the time was hardly questioned by members of Parliament. 
Further, the fact that this system of British regulation had 
not prevented the phenomenal development of the Ameri- 
can colonies that took place during the half-century or more 
before 1763, could only confirm the view that the system 
was, all-in-all, wisely conceived. Yet, one must not ignore the 
fact that much of this restrictive legislation was resented by 
colonials and in so far as possible was evaded. 

The administration of the Empire had had as its basis 
from 1689 up to 1763 the fundamental principle that final 
authority for all measures relating to its welfare must neces- 
sarily rest in Parliament, the legal custodian of all sovereign 
power. In its decisions, some of them most weighty, the 
colonials had had no direct part, despite the fact that they 
might have reason to feel that they were adversely affected by 
them. Such a situation of political inequality between the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, where the qualified freemen 
elected all members of the House of Commons, and the al- 
most two million inhabitants of the American colonies by 
1763 who elected none, was the essence of what had now be- 
come a major anachionism in the constitution of the Empire. 

While the student of today may feel that he is competent 
to offer what he himself considers an easy solution to the 
problem of political inequality as it was manifested by 1763, 
any proposal to that end within the constitutional frame- 
work of the British Empire which the men of that generation 
may have pondered, under the given circumstances pre- 
sented enormous difficulties of successful application. 

From time to time, for example, people of prominence— 
such as Benjamin Franklin, Governor Bernard, and even 
James Otis—advanced the idea of colonial representation in 
the House of Commons. Assuming that there would have 
been no opposition on either side of the Atlantic to this idea 
(which one has no right to do) how could this have been 
accomplished in 1763 in such a manner as to have satisfied 
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consented to support them in England? Or, would men of 
real talents and ambition faced with this situation have been 
content to remain in London on their own expense? These 
are only some of the questions that may be raised respecting 
the feasibility of colonial representation in the House of 
Commons. 

If the utility of American representation in the House of 
Commons might have been questioned by colonials, as it 
came to be in 1765 with the calling of the Stamp Act Con- 
gress, what would have been their attitude toward seats in 
the House of Lords? In the Act of Union between England - 
and Scotland it was provided that sixteen Scottish peers 
should, upon election by the peerage of Scotland, take their 
seats in it. What would have been the reaction of Americans, 
if, in the laudable desire to provide membership for them 
in that venerable and august body, a group of leading colo- 
nials had been made either life or hereditary peers? Assuming 
that the aristocrats in such provinces as New York, Virginia, 
and South Carolina might possibly have welcomed the eleva- 
tion of some of their leading men to this status, though it 
is not at all clear that such would have been the case, can 
one easily conceive of peers being created in Rhode Island 
or, for that matter, in Pennsylvania? It is certain that the 
establishment of an American peerage was sought by no 
responsible colonial in 1763 and it is equally certain that if 
American peers had been created and provided with seats in 
the House of Lords and had thereupon sought to live up to 
their responsibilities, they would have run the risk of be- 
coming expatriates quite out of touch, if not out of sympathy 
with the aspirations of their fellow Americans. Indeed, one 
is almost inevitably forced to conclude that colonial repre- 
sentation in either of the houses of Parliament in 1763 would 
not have remedied to the satisfaction of Americans the 
existing political inequality; nor could it have done so with- 
out the destruction of that body as it then existed and the 
substitution in its place of something strikingly different— 
a procedure that few of the people of Great Britain would 
have contemplated with anything less than dread in view 
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frequent crossings of the ocean? Moreover, far removed from 
their constituents, with months necessarily intervening be- 
tween information desired and information supplied, could 
they have been properly instructed, if instructed at all, re- 
specting measures that might arise in Parliament? 

Let one take, for example, the acts of Parliament in the 
third year of the reign of George III. Out of the total of 
105, not one related to America or American commerce. Of 
the total of 176 passed the following year, but seven would 
have been of interest to Americans and their representatives, 
for most of the legislation was local in its bearing, having to 
do with such matters as “An Act for the more easy and speedy 
Recovery of small Debts in the Town and Parish of Kirby 
in Kendal, in the County of Westmorland,” or “An Act for 
maintaining, reguiating and employing the Poor within the 
Parish of Saint John at Hackney . . . and for lighting the said 
Parish, and establishing a regular Nightly Watch therein,” 
or “An Act for repairing and widening several Roads lead- 
ing from Callington, in the County of Cornwall’, or “An 
Act for the Relief of the Bond and other Creditors of the 
Wardens and Commonality of the Mystery of Mercers of the 
City of London.” In the fifth year of George III's reign, of 
223 acts recorded only four concerned Americans. 

In other words, much of the time during which Parlia-- 
ment sat was given to purely local matters, undoubtedly of 
real importance to those directly concerned but not at all 
to Americans faced in their own assemblies with a multi- 
tude of somewhat comparable local problems. Would this 
not have meant that except‘on rare occasions the American 
representatives in the House of Commons would have be- 
.come for the most part idle drones, wasting their own or their 
constituents’ money and only occasionally putting in an ap- 
pearance at the House of Commons when American affairs 
were to be aired? Even on such occasions, is it likely that 
their opposition to any particular proposal of the ministry, 
which alone had the right to present bills for the considera- 
tion of Parliament, would have been effective? If ineffective, 
is it likely that the thrifty colonial assemblies would have 
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writ to each colony calling for the election by the popular 
branch of its assembly of members to the proposed Grand 
Council according to the allocation of seats laid down in the 
Plan itself. Is it likely that the colonials would have hailed 
with joy the creation, either by the use of the royal preroga- 
tive or by act of Parliament, of an American Union? Or, is 
it not more likely that, starting with New England, there 
would have been a chorus of outcries against it as a revival 
of the hated Andros Dominion of New England regime that 
was fastened upon the northern colonies by James II? What 
is more, were the person commissioned as President General 
to have been a member of the Anglican communion, as 
would have been likely, would not the Calvinist clergy and 
even many Anglicans have almost certainly joined in denun- 
ciation of the whole project of union as part of a scheme 
whereby an American bishop would be apt to follow close 
after him? Under such circumstances, how many of the colo- 
nial assemblies is it probable could have been counted-on 
to help implement the Albany Plan by electing members to 
the Grand Council? 

Putting aside the Albany Plan as inapplicable, is it easy 
to suggest any other project for an American union that 
in 1763 would have been given even lukewarm support by 
colonials? Within the framework of the growing sense of 
unity that bound the inhabitants of the various colonies 
together, were there not at the same time strong intercolo- 
nial antagonisms still alive in that year? Was this not mani- 
fest in the continued efforts of Connecticut men, with the 
blessing of their assembly, to seize the northern part of Penn- 
sylvania? Was it not evident in the equally bitter struggle 
going on between New York and Massachusetts Bay and New 
Hampshire over lands lying between the Hudson and the 
Connecticut Rivers? Was it further not evident in the refusal 
of Massachusetts Bay to permit the circulation of Rhode 
Island currency within its border and of Virginia to recognize 
North Carolina money as well as in the levying of confisca- 
tory duties by South Carolina on North Carolina naval 
stores? Is it not clear that the people of each colony wanted 
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of the failure of the Cromwellian experiments in constitu- 
tion-making. 

If, as a possible solution of at least a phase of the problem 
of political inequality, one were to think of the creation 
within the folds of the Empire of a North American union 
endowed with administrative organs and a legislature em- 
powered to provide for American external and internal se- 
curity, one would be brought face to face with the fate of 
the justly celebrated Albany Plan of Union. This plan was 
drawn up after due deliberation in 1754 by the Albany Con- 
gress, which was called into existence by the Board of ‘Trade 
and was composed of a body of colonials of great capacity 
and political experience. The plan, as it finally evolved— 
certainly with respect to the fundamental principles em- 
bodied in it, if not in the language and structure—had as its 
chief architect that eminent American, Benjamin Franklin. 
Here was a moderate and statesmanlike proposal, the prod- 
uct of American thinking, that was bitterly opposed by the 
assemblies of several of the colonies, dominated as they were 
by what one could today call narrow provincialism and that 
failed to secure the approval of a single one of these assem- 
blies despite the crying need at the time for organized and 
unified action in the face of American involvement in hos- 
tilities with the French and Indians. In view of this failure, 
what evidence is there that the colonials themselves, once 
peace had been restored, could have been brought to look 
with the slighest favour on a movement to revive the pro- 
posed arrangement that would inevitably, as Franklin him- 
self realized, have deprived the various assemblies of some of 
their prestige as well as some of their powers and freedom of 
action? 

Let us assume that, without waiting for the colonies to take 
the initiative, the British government, realizing that the 
administrative machinery designed for infant dependencies 
was no longer suited to what had become real common- 
wealths, had decided to implement the Albany Plan in 1763. 
This would have involved the commissioning of a President 
General under the Great Seal and the sending of a royal 
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you have gradually grown in numbers, in wealth, in 
political experience, and in economic competence to a 
point where as mature offspring you have the ability to 
govern yourselves without outside interference in your 
affairs. You have been and are a free people and should 
now shape your own destiny. No longer need you have 
fear of the violation of your frontiers as in the past, for 
no longer are you faced by an hereditary enemy on your 
borders, since these areas are at last in friendly hands. 
Therefore, you will please us if you will indicate by 
whatever official instrumentality you choose to employ, 
the degree of connection you desire to retain with us, 
as we can no longer hold you in leading strings against 
your will.. Now as adult commonwealths you are, we 
trust, well prepared to enter upon a new epoch in your 
history within the expanded British Empire. When we 
have heard from you, you may rest assured that such 
changes in the constitution and laws of the Empire as 
you may agree upon will be made with the least possible 


delay. 


Such an unprecedented pronouncement could only have 
come from those who possessed a degree of prophetic fore- 
sight such as was vouchsafed to no British statesman of that 
day, not even to Pitt. One may also be sure that it would 
have created a degree of amazement within the thirteen 
colonies only equalled by that of the people of Great Bri- 
tain and those of such a dependency as Ireland. Although 
no one is justified in affirming that such a step could possibly 
have been within the realm of a rational solution of the prob- 
lem of political inequality within the Empire in 1763, one 
is at least on perfectly safe grounds in indicating that, had 
this solution been proposed, it would have anticipated by 
over a century and a half the ultimate meeting head on of 
the problem as worked out in the British Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926 and given final expression in the famous Statute 
of Westminster in 1931. 
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to be governed only by a law-making body and by administra- 
tors they themselves could watch and control? Were they not 
as deeply devoted to their respective assemblies, as the proper 
instrumentality for the expression of their desires and will, 
as were the people of Great Britain to Parliament? Far from 
dreaming of an American union with effective powers, was 
it not their desire and aim that their respective own assem- 
blies would grow increasingly competent to aid them in be- 
coming less and less dependent on the world outside their 
boundaries? Yet, could such problems as security measures 
demanding the maintenance of armed forces, the relations 
with the western Indians, western expansion into lands in 
dispute, as well as other issues almost equally pressing, have 
been dealt with successfully short of some governmental 
agency superimposed on the colonial assemblies? What colo- 
nial assembly or what colonial statesman was heard giving 
expression in 1763 to any attempted solution of this need 
for unified action that would lie beyond the competence of 
an individual colonial governmen.-? 


Assuming the accuracy of this analysis of the attitude of 
the typical colonial, is it surprising that soon after 1763 there 
arose within the Empire an ominous crisis brought on by 
conflicting needs? On the one hand, in view of the recent 
embodiment within the Empire of vast American territories 
and a numerous alien and recently hostile people, there was 
need for a more efficient imperial administration. An equal 
need existed, on the other hand, in light of the degree of 
maturity attained by the older colonies, of erasing, in so far 
as possible, any semblance of their political inequality with 
the mother country. These were indeed needs that could 
not easily be reconciled by any feat of statesmanship in view 
of all the accompanying circumstances. 

It is true there would doubtless have been no American 
Revolution had the government of Great Britain been pre- 
pared in 1763 to have made an announcement to the older 
colonies somewhat as follows: 


Under the general supervision of the mother country 
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Out of these two situations arose a whole complex of prob- 
lems for the colony. There were continuing battles between 
the governors and their assemblies over the control of pub- 
lic funds, problems of deficit financing in an age when war 
expenditures often exceeded governmental revenue, attempts 
to force the colony into a mercantilist pattern, and efforts to 
outbid and outmaneuver the French for the support of the 
Iroquois. 

During these years of turmoil and upheaval, Robert Liv- 
ingston served the colony in numerous public offices. He be- 
gan as a minor town and county official in the frontier trad- 
ing post of Albany and rose to become Lord of Livingston 
Manor (an estate of 160,000 acres), financier for the New 
York government, Secretary for Indian Affairs, member of 
the Governor’s Council, and member and finally Speaker of 
the Assembly. At the same time, he achieved prominence as 
one of the colony's leading merchants, beginning as an In- 
dian trader, expanding into overseas commerce, and finally 
centering his mercantile activities around his own Manor. 

This skeletal framework of Livingston’s career suggests 
one reason for a biography of him. An equally important 
reason however, is that such a study provides fresh insight 
into many aspects of New York’s political growth during the 
years 1675-1725. Until now, we have persisted in treating 
this era from the viewpoint of institutional history, thereby 
losing sight of the vital role played by personality.? Politics, 
after all, is little more than the story of man’s relationship 
with his fellows, and the institutions created to formalize 
that relationship are shaped by their creators and leaders. 
We know that a few royal Governors of New York were pre- 
eminently successful, while most were abysmal failures. We 
know that there was a marked change in the complexion of 
the colony’s politics between 1690 and 1720. The question as 
to why these things happened as they did has remained un- 
answered; the official records and documents on which schol- 
ars have relied for a century do not provide such answers.* 
However, some of them can be found in the correspondence 
of Robert and Alida Livingston and their children. 
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A NEW VIEW OF NEW YORK POLITICS 


LAWRENCE H. LEDER* 


EARLY twenty-five years ago, Professor John A. Krout 

presented a paper to the New York State Historical 

Association which he entitled: “Behind the Coat of 
Arms: A Phase of Prestige in Colonial New York.’’? His 
subject was Robert Livingston, and his purpose was an analy- 
sis of the role of the individual in, as opposed to the institu- 
tions of, colonial life. However, he labored under a handi- 
cap—he did not have access to the personal papers of his sub- 
ject. I have been more fortunate in this respect and have 
therefore been able to carry Professor Krout’s brief sketch 
into a full-length study and to examine through Livingston's 
career a hitherto unexplored phase of New York politics— 
the role of personality. 

Robert Livingston was both a product and a reflection 
of his times. His dates fall roughly between the accessions to 
the English throne of Charles II and George II, a momen- 
tous half-century for both the British Empire and one of its 
component parts, New York. During Livingston's adult 
career, from 1675 to 1728, the colony was transformed from 
a Dutch West India Company trading post into a ducal 
proprietary and then into a royal province. At the same 
time, it was a focal point in the rivalry between England and 
France for domination of the North American continent. 


* Dr. Leder, now Assistant Professor of History at Brandeis University, is a 
Dixon Ryan Fox Fellow of the New York State Historical Association. His 
biography of Robert Livingston will be printed for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture by the University of North Carolina Press in 
May, 1960. 

Dr. Leder’s paper was read at the Workshop Conference on Colonial New 
York, at New Paltz, on September 3, 1959. The second speaker at that session 
was Mrs. Isabel T. Kelsay, whose paper about Joseph Brant follows. The 
third speaker was Mr. James Thomas Flexner, who told about Sir William 
Johnson, developer of a feudal system in the New York frontier country of 
the Mohawk Valley. Mr. Flexner’s biography of Sir William, Mohawk Baronet, 
has just been published by Harper’s. 
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By the 1720's, this more modern approach was generally 
accepted and practiced in New York politics. It received its 
first major application in 1714, with the passage of the initial 
public debt law which was designed to retire long-overdue 
obligations of the government, some of which went back 
over a quarter of a century.’ Cadwallader Colden aptly de- 
scribed this bill as the majority’s “opportunity of doing 
themselves justice.” § Livingston remarked during the de- 
bates on it that ‘everything goes by favoritism,” and his son, 
Philip, suggested: “I perceive the proverb to be true that 
kissing goes by favour.” * Three years later, when the second 
public debt law was enacted, the same pattern was followed 
except that additional recruits to the political majority 
shared in the division of the spoils.?° 

There are several reasons for the growing acceptance of 
this moderate attitude. In the background was undoubtedly 
the application of the ideas of the Enlightment, but a more | 
immediate cause was the breakdown of the strict party lines 
which had been drawn in 1691 by the executions of Leisler 
and Milborne. The deaths of the participants in the Rebel- 
lion, the intermarriage of the leading families, and the 
growth of new problems served to rob the Leislerian issue 
of its pertinance, thereby making possible the acceptance of 
a new mode of conduct in politics. 

It was because of these factors that Governor Robert Hun- 
ter could apply his unique talents and create a political or- 
ganization whose effectiveness was unparalleled in New 
York history. His accomplishments have been examined be- 
fore, but we have concentrated upon the broad issues and 
ignored the play of personality."1 The Governor’s hold on 
the Assembly from 1714 to 1717 was tenuous; it was made 
secure in the latter year when Robert Livingston took his 
seat as the representative of his own Manor and when the 
second public debt bill was enacted. 

Before either of those events could occur, however, there 
was a crucial issue which had to be resolved and one man 
who had to be satisfied. Both the issue and the man’s name 
appear in the Assembly Journal, but no hint is given of their 
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One of the most interesting developments in which Liv- 
ingston played a major part was the gradual change which 
occurred in the character of political activity from the last 
decade of the seventeenth century to the second of the eigh- 
teenth century. During the administrations of Henry Slough- 
ter, Richard Ingoldesby, and Benjamin Fletcher, there was a 
viciousness about politics, an Old Testament attitude of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Political power was 
used to crush the party out of office, to strip opponents of 
their estates, liberty, and even lives. A good example of this 
is the aftermath of the Leisler Rebellion of 1689-91, when 
men like Robert Livingston, Nicholas Bayard, and William 
Nicolls insisted upon the blood sacrifice of Jacob Leisler 
and his son-in-law, Jacob Milborne, as well as the complete 
humbling of the lesser leaders of the Rebellion. A decade 
later, when those Leislerians gained power, they threw Bay- 
ard into jail where he awaited execution under the terms of 
the same law, ironically enough, which he had earlier helped 
to enact to repress the Leislerians, and they hounded Liv- 
ingston to the point of confiscating his entire estate.° 

This bitter spirit of revenge dominated politics for twenty 
years, but the first sign of a change in attitude occurred as 
early as 1701. The government, under the administration of 
Lieutenant Governor John Nanfan, was firmly in the hands 
of the Leislerians, and a heated election was being conducted 
for control of the Assembly. A leader of the opposition, 
David Jamison, wrote to Livingston to ask for his support, 
and he gave a statement of his aims. ‘““We desire none of 
them hurt,” Jamison wrote of the Leislerians, “but to pre- 
vent their mischeif & plague to us and our property.” © He 
was far ahead of his time and out of keeping with the pre- 
vailing spirit. It was, however, a sign of a new viewpoint 
which was to become increasingly important. Soon, political 
power would be used as a means of protecting the emolu- 
ments and profits of officeholding rather than as a tool of re- 
venge. The victors would deprive their opponents, not of 
property, liberty, or life, but of their ability to gain by office- 
holding. 
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of those, who had the Honor to serve in your Station, were 
ever so justly fixt in the affections of the Governed, so those 
to come will acquire no mean Reputation when it can be 
truly said of them, their Conduct has been like yours.” ™ 

After he returned to England, Hunter arranged to ex- 
change offices with Comptroller of the Customs William 
Burnet. They were in agreement on most issues, but they 
differed in several ways— the new Governor did not have his 
predecessor’s tact or political acumen, nor did he have his 
patience to pursue an issue to its successful conclusion. “I 
am lazy enough in other matters,” Burnet once wrote, “and 
therefore leave them to be managed by others.” '* As long 
as he relied upon Livingston, a moderate, he could maintain 
the harmonious political situation he had inherited from 
Hunter; once Livingston gave up the Speakership because of 
ill health in 1725, however, Burnet gave greater authority 
to Lewis Morris, a radical, and the Hunter coalition quickly 
foundered. 

Burnet’s administration was marked by a series of blund- 
ers, many of which Livingston helped to smooth over. Per- 
haps the most serious of these was the Governor's challenge 
of the Assembly’s right to determine the qualifications of its 
own membership, a prized legislative prerogative. In 1725, 
Stephen DeLancey, an opponent of Burnet, won a New York 
City seat formerly held by a member of the Governor's 
party. The Assemblyman-elect had been born in France and 
naturalized forty years earlier in New York. Burnet saw in 
this an opportunity to deprive DeLancey of his seat and 
refused to tender him the qualifying oaths as required by 
law. This aroused a storm of protest, particularly from among 
the Governor's own supporters, many of whom were natural- 
ized Englishmen. Only after Livingston and Colden warned 
him of the consequences of his action did Burnet back down 
and state that he merely wished to bring the question of 
DeLancey’s qualifications to the attention of the Assembly. 
Needless to say, DeLancey was promptly admitted to his 
seat.}° 

Even in dealing with the English authorities, Burnet ° 
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importance. Leendert Lewis of Poughkeepsie, member of ° 
the Assembly for Dutchess County, almost wrecked the Gov- 
ernor’s control of the Assembly over the question of the lo- 
cation of the Dutchess County Courthouse. 

Hunter had developed a working relationship with a 
group known as the “River Party,” Assemblymen repre- 
senting the Hudson Valley counties and manors. Lewis, who 
wanted the: county courthouse located in his hometown and 
who feared that the Governor’s friends would oppose this, 
led several of his friends into the opposition. The key issue 
was the Assembly’s decision on the representation of Liv- 
ingston Manor. When the vote was taken, ten members were 
in favor and ten were opposed, and Livingston’s admission 
was denied. Because Hunter had given his full support to 
Livingston’s application for a seat, this meant that he had 
lost control of the House. However, Livingston learned that 
“the only reason why Leendert Lewis was against me was 
because of fear that I would be against the bill he had intro- 
duced . . . to locate the county courthouse and prison in 
Poughkeepsie.” He promptly made it known to one and all 
that he had no objection to Lewis’ scheme if the Assembly 
would also vote to place Livingston Manor, which was then 
partly in Dutchess and partly in Albany counties, entirely in 
one or the other. Later that same afternoon, the members 
were repolled, and the vote was now twelve to eight in favor 
of Livingston’s admission to the House.'* Hunter now had 
thirteen votes, counting Livingston’s, to the eight of his op-- 
ponents and never again had any difficulty with the Assem- 
bly. Those thirteen members were more firmly united to 
-him by the rapid passage of the Dutchess County Court- 
house bill, the Livingston Manor bill, and the second pub- 
lic debt bill. 

Major developments often hinge upon minor issues. Hun- 
ter created a political coalition in support of his program 
and, when he retired from the governorship, it was withthe 
Assembly’s acclaim ringing in his ears. ‘“‘We have seen many 
Governors, and may see more,” wrote Livingston and Lewis 
Morris in the name of their fellow members, “‘and as none 
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field which was carried on in two sets of letters—one, an 
official series, intended for the eyes of the Assemblymen; the 
other, a personal series, intended solely for the edification 
of the Speaker.1* 

It is the personal correspondence addressed to Livingston 
by Bampfield that reveals many of the intricacies of negotiat- 
ing with Horatio Walpole, Auditor General of Plantation 
Revenues and brother of Sir Robert Walpole, the King’s 
first minister. He was involved in a long-standing dispute 
with the New York Assembly over the control ‘of govern- 
mental expenditure, claiming that he was authorized by the 
Crown to approve or disapprove the public accounts, and 
receive a salary for so doing, while the Assembly insisted that 
its own Treasurer should perform that function. Basic to 
this, of course, was the legislature’s distrust, especially in 
money matters, of royal officials. In 1721, Livingston per- 
suaded a very reluctant Assembly to bow to royal commands 
by recognizing Walpole’s claim and allowing his salary ar- 
rears. In this way, Livingston gained the friendship of a 
most influential administrator who repaid the tavor by help- 
ing to obtain a royal commission for Philip Livingston as 
Secretary for Indian Affairs.*® 

When Livingston retired from the Speakership in 1725 
because of the ailments of old age, the Assembly, which was 
becoming increasingly hostile to Burnet, recognized both his 
services and his wisdom. He was asked to attend the House 
whenever his health permitted, and he was ordered “always 
to sit on the right hand of the Speaker.” *® Having completed 
fifty years of public service, Livingston was given the honors 
of an elder statesman. 

Robert Livingston’s tale is a fascinating example of the 
American success story. It is more than that, however; it is 
an excellent opportunity to study the growth of New York 
politics in depth and to learn something more of the reasons 
and motivations of an era which Charles M. Andrews once 
called a period of ‘‘silent and peaceful revolution.” During 
Livingston’s lifetime, the basic ideals and methodology of 
American politics were developed, and the colonial English- 
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committed blunders. When Hunter retired to England, 
he realized the need to have a permanent agent in London to 
handle the colony's affairs. He did not want the office for 
himself, and he knew that if it were given to the proper per- 
son, to someone with influence, it could be most advantage- 
ous for the colony. The man he had in mind was George 
Bampfield, cousin of William Popple, Secretary to the Board 
of Trade. However, Hunter also realized that the New York 
Assembly would. not accept any stranger to its membership. 
He and Livingston worked out a subterfuge. The Speaker 
drafted a letter, which the Assembly approved, inviting the 
former Governor to become its agent “or to nominate an- 
other.” Hunter promptly suggested Bampfield, and the As- 
sembly, after a long delay, finally accepted him at Living- 
ston’s urging and even paid his salary arrears.'® 

Bampfield served effectively as the colony’s agent for sev- 
eral years, but even with his influence and with the aid of 
Hunter and Samuel Vetch, Livingston’s son-in-law, he found 
great difficulty in dealing with British officialdom. The grow- 
ing complexity and rigidity of imperial administration, 
which would become intolerable to Americans by 1775, was 
already making itself felt in the 1720's. Burnet, unaware of 
this, blamed the delays on the agent’s laxity, and he sum- 
marily dismissed Bampfield and ordered him to turn all 
of his papers over to Peter Le Heup, a clerk in the office of 
the Treasury Lords. This sudden move shocked Bampfield, 
Hunter, and Vetch in London, and surprized Livingston. 
Through Hunter’s mediation, the situation was saved when 
Bampfield and Le Heup agreed to‘act as joint agents and 
Livingston used his influence as Speaker to win Assembly 
approval of the new arrangement." 

The role and influence of the colonial agent is a subject 
that has never been fully explored. Once again, the official 
British records which have been frequently utilized give the 
details of the surface events at the Board of Trade or the 
Treasury Lords, but they say nothing of the extent to which 
influence and friendship was involved. Some idea of this can 
be garnered from Livingston’s correspondence with Bamp- 
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man was gradually transformed into the American. Unless 
we understand this period, we can never place the events 
which followed 1775 in proper perspective; we can never 
understand why some colonists become revolutionaries while 
others remained loyal to the Crown. 
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British Ministry to use his Indians against the Americans but 
at the same time the Ministry persuaded him to bring his 
Indians into the war. 

This Indian chief was, moreover, a man who knew no 
limitations of time or space. While in England he managed 
to fight a battle on the banks of the St. Lawrence River—a 
distance of at least three thousand miles as the crow flies. 
After this feat it was, of course, mere child’s play for him to 
lead the Indians at Wyoming while camping on the Susque- 
hanna nearly two hundred miles away. 

In these two battles, as in all his others, Joseph Brant dis- 
played both savagery and compassion. One modern historian 
whose new book got a sensationally favorable review on the 
first page of the New York Times book review section (and 
may we all fare as well) has spoken thus of the battle of the 
Cedars: “Brant was in the action and, as usual, when he was 
present, there was some killing of prisoners by his Indians. 
It is one of the mysteries of American history that this sav- 
age . . . whose influence over his followers was never suffic- 
ient, if indeed it was ever exercised in that direction, to re- 
strain them from atrocities, should be represented as a 
noble foe. . . .” But apparently Brant—still in England, you 
understand—did pause in the midst of all this bloodshed 
just long enough to save the life of a most respectable gentle- 
man who ever afterward spoke of him in gratitude! 

Historians of a former day have told us how Brant “gloated 
o’er his murdered victims mid the smoking ruins of .. . 
Wyoming.” Though he loved children he knocked quite a 
few of them on the head with his hatchet that day. At Cherry 
Valley a few months later he urged his Indians on to still 
greater atrocities but cunningly contrived to save a number 
of lives betwixt and between! 

These events of Brant’s amazing youth were but a prelude 
to his still more amazing middle years. In the old Northwest 
Territory, just after the Revolution, this many-sided chief 
traveled up and down the country inciting the Indians to war 
and pleading for peace. He led the savage hordes at St. Clair’s 
defeat, and they were furious with him for not being there! 
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NLY one full-length biography of Joseph Brant has 

ever been published—that by William L. Stone in 

1838. Yet hundreds of thousands of words have been 
written about Brant. He has been noticed—usually at length 
—in biographical dictionaries, in works about Indians, and 
in local histories dealing with places where he lived or fought 
or where he was supposed to have fought. It would be hard 
to imagine a history of New York or of the American Revo- 
lution or of the Loyalists or of Canada or of the old North- 
west Territory without some reference to Brant. He is also 
likely to be mentioned in connection with such widely assort- 
ed persons as Sir Frederick Haldimand and General Arthur 
St. Clair, Lord Dorchester and Ethan Allen, Sir William 
Johnson and Henry Knox, the artist Gilbert Stuart, the fin- 
ancier Robert Morris, the missionary Samuel Kirkland, the 
educator Eleazar Wheelock, the merchant John Askin, the 
author James Boswell, and three presidents of the United 
States—also Samson Occom, George Clinton, George Crog- 
han, and George III, the Baroness Riedesel, and even Theo- 
dosia Burr! 

Whoever manages to get through this great mass of ver- 
biage will be confronted with some amazing “facts” about 
Joseph Brant. Here was an Indian, the most extraordinary, 
surely, that ever lived—a full-blooded half-breed; a Mohawk, 
an Onondaga, a Cayuga, a Shawnee, a Cherokee! He came 
from a family both highly-placed and insignificant, influen- 
tial yet powerless, aristocratic yet low. At the beginning of 
the Revolution he sailed away to England to persuade the 





* Since receiving her Ph. D. from Columbia University in history, Mrs. 
Kelsay has been continuously engaged in research concerning Joseph Brant. 
Her biography of him will soon appear. 

She read this paper on Thursday morning, September 3, 1959, at the 
Workshop Conference on Colonial New York, at New Paltz. 
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Archives of Canada, of which it is necessary to sge, respec- 
tively, 87 and 135 volumes. 

Some other great collections which I have had to examine 
with varying degrees of care are the Claus, Knox, Picker- 
‘ing, O’Rielly, Gansevoort, Schuyler, Kirkland, D. W. Smith, 
Gage, Sir Henry Clinton, Harmar, Wayne, Frontier Wars, 
British Headquarters, and American Loyalists papers. To 
do this I have worked in nineteen libraries in six states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada, and have obtained photo- 
stats from almost as many more. 

Among the published material in which Brant figures we 
find the correspondence of George Washington, George 
Clinton, Arthur St. Clair, Peter Russell, John Graves Simcoe, 
and Sir William Johnson, as well as the official debates, jour- 
nals, and collections of various governing bodies. 

There are also many kinds of Indian records, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, which must be read; and this is work 
of a peculiarly difficult nature. It is not unusual for the report 
of one Indian council to run to seventy-five pages. Indian 
‘speakers often talk at great length; their speeches are full of 
rumors and the stories of bad birds—which stories may or 
may not be taken seriously. The Indians mentioned in these 
records may answer to as many as five different names, each 
of which can be spelled in an almost infinite variety of ways. 
Because of this I have had to keep special files on a large 
number of individual Indians. 

There have been other difficulties, too, which may explain 
why I have been wandering around in the cighteenth cen- 
tury for more than ten years. It was, unfortunately, not 
enough to know what Joseph Brant was actually about on a 
certain day in 1789—one had to know what Josiah Harmar 
thought he was about. Often it was necessary to know not 
only what John Butler and Sir John Johnson were thinking 
and doing but also what their opposite numbers, Philip 
Schuyler and Nicholas Herkimer, were thinking and doing. 
It was not enough to learn that Joseph played a trick on the 
Administrator of Upper Canada—one had to know the 
Administrator’s background almost to his boyhood to under- 
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In Canada, in later life, Brant proved himself a loyal, 
faithful subject, wholeheartedly devoted to the King—but a 
subject whom the King’s government watched narrowly, 
ever fearful least he and his Indians rise up and murder them 
in their beds. Brant did, indeed, murder his own son—but 
strictly in self-defense. And he died head chief of the Six 
Nations, a non-existent office which he never held. 

All these contradictions and anomalies—and I have recited 
only a few; there are many, many more—make Joseph Brant 
a historian’s dream—or is it nightmare? One wonders what 
he really did and what manner of man he really was. Was he 
the monster pictured by the poet Campbell or was he the 
noble savage so touchingly described by some later histgrians? 
How did he influence the course of history? What were his 
motives? These are questions that I hope to answer even- 
tually in a new biography of Brant. 

There is no lack of documentary material and it is all 
fresh and new. No, I have not found a trunk full of unknown 
Brant manuscripts in somebody's attic. I have merely read 
what was available to anyone. All over the United States and 
Canada there are hundreds of letters written by or to Brant, 
and there are thousands of documents which in some way 
concern him and his activities. Apparent no one person has 
ever read this great mass of unpublished material before. 
There is also a considerable amount of published material, 
even more easy to come by; but which nobody seems to have 
read with Brant in mind. 

The sheer labor involved in going through all this has 
probably unnerved a number of would-be biographers. At 
the New York State Library, several years ago, I was told of 
one such person who recoiled in horror from the subject of 
Joseph Brant when he was told that he would have to read 
the twenty-five volumes of Brant MSS. which are in the 
Draper Collection at the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin. I have often wondered what this faint-hearted one would 
have said if he had been apprised of that incredible series of 
transcriptions from London known as the Quebec Papers or 
the 232 volumes of Haldimand Papers, both in the Public 
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hundred half-breed children, that Guy Johnson was knighted 
by the king for his services, and that Joseph Brant led the 
Indians during the Revolution. 

There is, however, something in the legends. It would not 
be safe to dismiss any of them as complete falsehoods. Usually 
one finds after a close search a little truth somewhere that 
somebody has dredged up out of his memory and garbled 
almost beyond recognition. Take the story that one of Molly 
Brant’s half-breed sons was killed in a duel. Actually, it was 
another half-breed who fought that duel, and he himself 
wasn't killed—he killed someone. The important point in 
this story is the duel. People will remember a duel long 
after they have forgotten who fought or who was killed. 
There is some similar small fraction of truth in all of the 
legends that I have been able so far to trace to their sources. 
As of now, I plan to devote about a quarter of my book to 
Joseph’s early life on the Mohawk River, another quarter 
to his part in the Revolution, another quarter to his activi- 
ties in the old Northwest, and the final quarter to his later 
life in Canada. I like best the story of Joseph’s early life, for 
it explains him as nothing else can. He was thirty-two years 
old when he left the Mohawk. His personality was clearly 
defined, his character already formed. Whatever he did or 
did not do later on was certainly the product of those early 
years. So in the course of this work I soon realized that I 
must try not only to recreate his youthful environment but 
also to solve the mystery of his birth. Believe me, this has 
been at times a chilling thought. But to understand Joseph, 
to account for his successes and failures, his vices and vir- 
tues, it has been absolutely necessary to clear up his parent- 
age. To the Indians family and descent were nearly every- 
thing. The aborigine was a decided snob. Not for him the 
idea that one man is as good as another. 

As we go along with Joseph we shall meet a great varicty 
of people—white and copper-colored, Germans and Dutch 
and French and English, fur traders and soldiers, clergymen . 
and politicians, aristocrats and the scum of the frontier. First 
of all, perhaps, we shall meet Nickus Brant, the man who 
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stand why that trick worked so well. I used to marvel how 
Joseph could accomplish so much in an ordinary lifetime 
when it was taking me so long just to read about it and note 
it down. Then the answer occurred to me. It did not take 
Joseph eight years to find out the name of his mother. And 
I finally realized he could accomplish a journey to Detroit in 
much less time than I could find out why he went, when he 
went, how he went, what he did after he got there, and what 
were the results of the whole business. 

Joseph became a legend even in his own lifetime. When he 
fled this country in 1775, many of those who knew him best 
went with him. In the next two years nearly all of his inti- 
mates followed. The same may be said of the Johnson family. 
Their friends went off to join the British, too. More than 
anything else, I think, this accounts for both the Brant and 
the Johnson legends. Those who knew them well were on 
one side of the border. Those who knew them less remained 
on the other side and were, moreover, bitter enemies. For 
forty years there was scarcely any communication between 
the two groups. So in their former home in New York the 
wildest stories got started about Brant and the Johnsons 
which anyone who really knew them could have contradicted. 
But when communication was finally reestablished, the old- 
timers who knew the truth had either forgotten it or had 
died. 

In the meantime people on both sides of the border were 
busy expanding their frontiers and conquering the wilder- 
ness. They had neither the time nor the inclination to carry 
on-research and write histories. So the unwritten legends and 
stories grew and varied with each telling. By the time histori- 
ans like Campbell and Stone began their researches, there 
was little left for them but myth. The great manuscript col- 
lections had not been transcribed from England. Most of the 
great American collections were still scattered. There was 
not much to rely on except pension statements made long 
after the event, and the faltering memories of octogenarians. 
To this day historians have built upon this insecure founda- 
tion. So we are told that Sir William Johnson sired one 
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with our heavy packs. We'll pad along the narrowest of 
Indian trails. We'll often need snowshoes, but on occasion we 
shall wear gold lace. We'll visit Quebec, Detroit, the court 
of George III, Philadelphia, Little Beard’s town, and the falls 
of the Ohio. Heartsick, we'll see the ancient League of the 
Iroquois torn with dissensions. And with what despair shall 
we battle, retreat from, and battle anew the insatiable land- 
hunger of the whites. How carefully do we bide our oppor- 
tunity as Great Britain, France, Spain, and the new United 
States fight, scheme, maneuver for the possession of a conti- 
nent. 

Perhaps Joseph can help us understand his people as people 
a little better. I am sure that he would like to do that. The 
men he knew were not always out scalping white people for 
no other reason than that it was fun. Meet an Indian hunter 
in the woods in time of peace and he would probably give 
you a chunk of bear’s meat and show you how to build a 
shelter. But the Indian also expected to be shared with, and 
when he passed by a frontier settlement he considered it per- 
fectly proper to make free with whatever poultry or livestock 
he needed; and he was never able to understand the white 
man’s outrage at this conduct. 

Shall we let the Indian speak for himself a little? 

Once there was a proud chieftain named Nicholas. An 
officer was trying to persuade Nicholas to go to Niagara. The 
chief hung back and seemed strangely reluctant to answer. 
Finally he pointed to a woman nearby. “There is my wife,” 
he said, “. . . ask her Consent.” 

Once there was a missionary named Woolley. He was a 
young Indian who had had a little education and had gone 
back to the Indian country to spread the word. In letter after 
letter he begged his supervisor, the missionary Samuel Kirk- 
land, for cloth shirts such as white men wore. Vexed, Kirk- 
land wrote back and said if he could wear an Indian shirt, 
why couldn’t Woolley do the same? This was such inexorable 
logic that poor Woolley could say no more. How could he 
possibiy explain that when Kirkland wore an Indian shirt, 
he was still a white man; but in an Indian shirt he, Woolley, 
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never was. Innocently confused by the historian Stone with 
three real Indians, Nickus Brant is pure fabrication though 
still gravely cited as the father or stepfather of Joseph. Next, 
most likely, we shall meet Joseph’s mother, ‘a very real woman 
who tried so hard to be good but who seemed to accomplish 
more by being bad. And, of course, we shall see Sayengaragh- 
ta or Old Smoke, Joseph’s bitter enemy. And Guy Johnson, 
not very lovable, not very smart, either; but he surely did 
not deserve to lose everything on earth that man can hold 
dear. And Sir John Johnson, an honest, good-hearted fellow 
—believe it or not—who was smart enough to keep a secret 
for fifty years. We shall see his wife, Lady Mary Johnson, at 
the siege of Fort Stanwix. (She thought she was going home.) 
And then there was a very different kind of lady known as 
the Grenadier Squaw whose fight with another squaw caused 
such great upheaval at Fort Pitt. And there was Simon Girty, 
the scourge of the frontier, who longed all his life to go back 
home to Pennsylvania. And the seventy-four persons on the 
snow.Ontario who embarked one raw October day and were 
never heard from again. 

And what of the many poor Loyalists, unsung now for al- 
most two centuries, whose pathetic names make up those 
long lists prepared for the British Ministry after the peace of 
17832, Some of these people had suffered for their convictions 
--they were fighting for their homes, too. But others had 
gone off to Niagara because they heard there was plenty to 
eat there or because their neighbor had gone or because they 
were out of work. Still others had no idea what the war was 
about and served, almost indiscriminately, in both armies. 
Indeed, if war service of one’s Revolutionary ancestor were 
the: only criterion for membership in certain patriotic socie- 
ties, a great many people nowadays could join both the D. 
A. R. and the U. E. L.—by virtue of the same ancestor! 

As we follow along by Joseph’s side we shall travel many 
..vers: the Mohawk; the Susquehanna, the Chemung, the 
Sandusky, the St. Lawrence. We shall sail in bateaux upon 
Oneida Lake or in war vessels upon Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie. We'll make our way around countless carrying places 
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becomes Peters or Peterson. Joseph’s father never acquired 
a surname—Joseph, of course, did. By the early 1760's he is 
called Joseph Brant. 

There is no one among Joseph’s contemporaries that he 
can be compared with—certainly not King Henry, or Pontiac, 
or Cornplanter, or Red Jacket, and not even Tecumseh or 
Samson Occom except in a minor way. Joseph was immeas- 
urably greater than any of these. In his own person he leaped 
over eons of time. It is a very long jump from the stone age 
to the “Age of Reason,” but he made it with ease. Men like 
Boswell and Volney and Aaron Burr enjoyed his company. 
He could discuss politics and philosophy and historical re- 
search, and his manners were polished. So far as I know he 
always behaved as an enlightened man of his century could 
have been expected to behave under the same conditions. 
Some of his views were certainly ahead of his time. Try as I 
may, I cannot fully account for him. Other Indians were 
exposed to as much, or more, education and promptly for- 
got it. He had only two or three years of schooling, all told; 
but he went on learning, on his own, the rest of his life. His 
letters reflect a constant improvement in handwriting, spell- 
ing, and composition. It was once said of him in derision 
that he never wrote a letter without a dictionary at his elbow. 
I see nothing to deride in that. ' 

In all his trials Joseph retained a sense of humor. He could 
keep a dinner party in stitches. But he could play with chil- 
dren, too; and jump cut at them from behind walls and bush- 
es and send them screaming in delight and pretended terror. 
He unerringly pointed his wit at the weakness of his advers- 
ary, Red Jacket, giving him the nickname of the Cow Killer. 
One time when hard pressed for an excuse to decline an 
unwanted invitation he said he just couldn’t go away from 
home because it would leave all his neighborhood sweet- 
hearts so disconsolate. 

Joseph had his faults. Vanity was one. He fancied himself 
a pretty good-looking fellow, liked good clothes, and wanted 
his blanket arranged just right. He also liked pomp and cir- 
cumstance and wanted people to behave toward him in a 
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was just another Indian and who would pay him any mind? 

Once there was a good Indian named Peter who took his 
religion so seriously that he voiced the hope that he and all 
his village might become as good as the people of Boston. 
And once there was an Indian who pointed the finger of 
scorn at a certain white man. That man, he declared, is as 
“nasty as an Indian.” 

And hear what a thoughtful Indian named Abraham said 
to Sir William Johnson: “. . . we are sorry to see that the 
white People (who have more sense than we) will for the 
sake of geting Land wrong one another, since that is the 
case, what are we Indians to expect from You.” 

How the Indian loved rum! He would say, ‘Father, give 
me some of your milk.” (And the great white father always 
knew what he wanted; it wasn’t milk.) He would beg the 
authorities to stop the traders from bringing liquor into his 
village, and in the very next breath he’d humbly ask, ‘Please 
let me have a dram of that darling water.”’ Sober, the indi- 
vidual Indian rather suspected that he did not count for 
much. But drunk, he was a superior being—lordly, insolent, 
dangerous. It must have been after one of these glorious 
bouts of intoxication that a certain brave got his name. He 
was called “King last-Night.” 

These Indians were Joseph’s contemporaries. They were 
his friends, his relatives,. his acquaintances. They differed 
somewhat from place to place and from time to time. The 
Indian of 1790 was not the Indian of 1750. The Oneida was 
different from the Seneca even on the same day. All the 
Indians were living in a state of transition from savagery to 
civilization, but some had reached a more advanced point 
than others. Joseph’s Mohawk friends, for instance, were 
used to more luxuries than the wild Indians of the Ohio 
country could have dreamed of. Joseph’s Mohawks consider- 
ed themselves Christians, and most had Christian names 
which they had acquired through baptism. Some of them 
even had surnames. We see them getting their surnames 
over a long period of time. One man lives on a hill and his 
name becomes Hill. Another man’s father is Peter and he 
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—an effort which began on the Mohawk in the days of his 
youth and continued till the day he died. The very year of 
his death he was planning to go to England to carry on the 
never-ending fight. As he lay dying he is said to have whis- 
pered to his nephew: ‘sHave pity on the poor Indians: if you 
can get any influence with the great, endeavor to do them 
all the good you can.” I have not yet been able to find out 


whether he actually said this, but he could have. He might 
have. He should have. 


It sounds just like him. 
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respectful manner. He once refused to go on a journey with 
“common” Indians. He was not a hail-fellow-well-met. No- 
body ever called iim Joe. 

Brant was a kind husband. “Let my Wife have any thing 
she may want out of your Store,’ he wrote a merchant; and 
many a white wife would have been glad to settle for that. 
In his will he saw to it that his widow would be independent 
and that the grown children would have to cater to mama 
rather than vice versa. But all three of Joseph’s wives (the 
first two died young) were of the’ Indian aristocracy and one 
was the nearest to a great heiress or a princess that the Indians 
could produce. Probably it would have been impossible for 
Joseph to feel any interest in a woman of low degree. 

Joseph was a good business man, a real go-getter. Even in 
his early married life on the Mohawk River he maintained a 
good standard of living and supported his little family well, 
and he ended his days in Canada with a very beautiful home 
and all that goes with it. I have known him in the days of 
his youth to be working at five or six occupations at once; 
and, as he grew older, in spite of all the time devoted to 
political affairs, he always had several business projects to 
watch and nurse along. In these business dealings Joseph 
appears to have been perfectly honest. He never cheated any- 
one, and he paid his bills. 

Brant did not much like white people, and there was no 
reason on earth why he should have. But to get his way he 
often flattered them. And to get their way they often flat- 
tered him. This flattery was well understood by both sides 
to be just what it was. However, Brant was able to make one 
sincere friend among the whites, an English aristocrat with 
romantic ideas who had read Rousseau and who thought the 
Indians with their wild, free life were to be envied. He ad- 
vised Joseph never to let his people be civilized. Joseph 
never argued with his friend about this, but he knew the 
wild, free life was more likely to end in wild, free extinction. 

Joseph worked tirelessly for the betterment of his people. 
Everything else he accomplished, even to the defense of the 
British empire, was a mere by-product of this one great effort 
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material was purchased fairly liberally. One of the notable 
purchases was the David B. Warden collection made by an 
American Consular official in Europe, and acquired for the 
Library in 1845. 

Much benefit has come to the Library from its association 
with the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
and the State Education Department. If anybody wants to 
know more about the complexities of this organizational 
structure, I shall be glad to explain it after this meeting. 

A great catastrophe struck the Library in 1911. The pres- 
ent building was nearly ready, but the main part of the Li- 
brary was still in the western end of that great monumental 
pile of stone called the Capitol, when a disastrous fire de- 
stroyed some half million volumes and countless manuscripts. 
Much survived, substantial quantities of manuscripts were 
salvaged in more or less damaged condition. Many duplicates 
and the overflow from the main collection which had been 
stored in a former malt house nearby escaped all harm, 
whatever moral that suggests. 


Following the fire the whole collecting policy of the Li- 
brary was re-studied and re-stated. Let me read the official 
statement issued by the Regents in 1912: 


History 


The standard histories of all countries, with special 
attention to those European nations Which were early 
or active explorers of America, which were colonizers 
of this country and which have left traces upon our 
government, people and institutions. 

Americana will be collected with zeal and in the 
broadest sense of the term emphasizing strongly the 
thirteen original colonies. 

The collection of books and manuscripts relating to 
New York State must, of course, be by all odds the best 
in the country. 

Local history, geography, travels, cartography, Amer- 
ican Indians, American imprints before 1800, New York 
imprints before 1825, American newspapers before 1850, 
American biography and genealogy, with so much of 
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CHARLES FT. COSBNELL*® 


AM QUITE honored and delighted with the opportunity 

to participate in this symposium this afternoon. It is a 

pleasure to be with such good friends, and I am flattered 
as an amateur to be included with this group of experts. The 
institutions represented here certainly possess a formidable 
wealth of resources, and it is good to have us get together 
to compare notes. 

Not long ago, I heard a speaker begin with words some- 
what as follows: “Before I begin talking I want to say some- 
thing important.” Before I begin discussing the contents of 
the New York State Library, I want to review a bit of its 
history and organization for some of you who may not be 
familiar with it. The State Library was organized in Albany 
in 1818, to meet the needs of the State Legislature, and to 
receive the exchanges of session laws and other publications 
of sister states. The legislators and state officials proved to 
be more literate than some might suspect, and the climate in 
Albany of that time favored the growth of a comprehensive 
reference library “for the Government and the people” of 
the state. Accordingly, the library grew and its collections 
extended beyond the immediate needs of the legislature. It 
was the’ period when the young nation was beginning to be 
conscious of its history, and American history has a promi- 
nent place in the library. Fortunately, the state authorities 
have carefully preserved the records of the colonial period, 
and many of these were transferred to the Library. Printed 

* Dr. Gosnell, State Librarian at Albany since 1945 and Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education for Libraries since 1949, gave this address at the 
— Conference on Colonial New York at New Paltz on September 1, 
"The general subject of the afternoon session was “Library Resources on 
Colonial History.” The second speaker, whose paper follows, was Mr. Robert 


W. Hill, Keeper of Manuscripts, New York Public Library; the third speaker 
was Dr. Clifford K. Shipton, Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society. 
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rccords of this meeting are still in Albany. 

Most noteworthy among our recent acquisitions is the 
collection of papers of Andrew Elliot, last British Collector 
of the Port of New York. These include shipping licenses, 
regulations for control of trade, military records; letters 
relating to Sir Henry Clinton’s plan for the Security of New 
York; Lists of Volunteers of the Westchester Compan 
Marching orders for Queens County Militia; Suffolk Coun 
census for 1778; correspondence with Lord George Germain 
(North), George Clinton, Sir Guy Carleton, Admiral J]. 
Gambier; and a list of vessels libelled and condemned in the 
Court of Vice Admiralty in the Province of New York, Oc- 
tober, 1777 to January 12, 1780. Most interesting is a plan 
for establishing a British paper-dollar in the American colo- 
nies, by an unidentified author, who was distressed by the 
amount of specie being sent to America and not returned. 
Patterns for the $50, quarter-guinea and guinea bills are 
given, 

It is impossible to mention all of the acquisitions of single 
items or small collections that have come in recent years. A 
great many of them relate to the Revolutionary War period. 
Worthy of special notice, however, are two eye-witness ac- 
counts by Bougainville, who, while serving as aide to Mont- 
calm, was at the battle at Lake George between French forces 
led by Baron Dieskau and the British led by Sir William 
Johnson, and also at the capture of Fort Oswego by Mont- 
calm. 

A very recent acquisition is the journal of Ephraim Con- 
ant, running from July 1759 to November 1760, describing 
Amherst’s campaign and the surrender of Montreal in Sep- 
tember 1760. 


We continue to be on the look-out for good material of 
this sort relating to the history of our area. We do not ac- 
quire material for the signatures alone, but for the content. 
We do have a set of “‘signers” of the Declaration of Independ-. 
ence, but that is of little use in historical research. 

Because of our location in an area where freemasonry de- 
veloped early we have been able to add material relating to 
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English and foreign genealogy as shall be necessary to 
trace immigrant ancestry, are some of the collateral 
historical subjects which will have attention. 

That certainly covers a lot of territory! I suppose I could 
stop with that statement. But, I must admit that we have 
not yet achieved all that is implied there. I shall try to tell 
you how far we have succeeded in some of these areas, and by 
what means. In other words, I can describe briefly what 
remained in 1911, and what we have added in ‘the half cen- 
tury since. 

The foundation of our manuscripts collection is comprised 
of the official archives of the colony and province under both 
the Dutch and British regimes. Much of this material was 
printe:' in the great set of Documents issued a century ago. 
There are very few people nowadays who can read the old 
Dutch records. Some of these early records are show-picces, 
and have been lent for exhibition. Particularly noteworthy 
is the Flushing Remonstrance of 1657, which is a milestone 
in the history of religious liberty. Recently, this was com- 
memorated with a postage stamp. 

The collection of charters and laws for the British period 
is virtually complete, beginning with the original parchment 
grant from Charles fl to the Duke of York in 1664. We have 
files of the official signed and engrossed copies of the colonial 
laws from 1683. This series continues unbroken down to the 
present day. Of course, there are many other records of land 
erants, dealings with the Indians, colonial finances, and 
wealth of other material that still brings many researchers 
to us. In July, 1939, Miss Edna L. Jacobsen, then head of 
our Manuscripts and History Section, described these in 
greater detail in New York History, so I need not repeat here. 

Especially worthy of mention is the collection of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson papers. You are familiar with the 12-volume 
set issued by’ the State Historian, Dr. Corey. Frem time to 
time Johnson items still turn up in the market, and we buy 
them if we can afford them. 

The first great assembly of the colonies was held in Albany 
in 1754, when Franklin presented his Plan of Union. The 
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dated Rensselaerwyck, 1642, describing his ransom from the 
Indians by Dominie Megapolensis. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing a fine copy of Denton’s Brief Description of New-York, 
1670. We are not entirely parochial, for we also have John 
Underhill’s Nevves from America, 1638, and John Smith’s 
Generall Historie of Virginia, 1624. 

The actual transfer of the colony from Dutch to British 
rule was a complicated affair, accompanied by the publica- 
tion of many pamphlets. To a collection made and cataloged 
by Henry Stevens, we have added a number of others. 
Whether the pamphlets “document” the original charter of 
1664, or whether the charter “documents” the pamphlets, 
I cannot say, but obviously we have a unique and really 
significant collection. 

Of the colonial press we have a liberal sampling, particu- 
larly strong in the field of law and in newspapers. For the 
student of Zenger, or of the history of freedom of the press, 
we have samples of his newspaper, both manuscripts and 
printed material on his arrest and trial, and even the appeal 
of his lawyers against disbarment. 

Without doubt, we have the most complete collection of 
printed laws of the colony. This collection includes two of 
the four known copies of the first “Bradford’s Laws’ of 
1699, and a number of unique supplements and session laws 
in the early and middle 1700's. There is good representation 
of the printed laws of other colonies. Recently an expert in 
binding came from Williamsburgh to examine copies of 
volumes printed and bound there by William Parks. Our 
volumes were shabby, but fortunately had not been rebound. 

Of course, the principal bulk of our collection is in secon- 
dary material. I shall not attempt to describe it, except to 
say that it is as comprehensive as we can make it, and it still 
is growing. Within a few years we hope to publish a check 
list of our entire American History Collection, comparable 
to the Checklist in the Social Sciences. 

There are many odds and ends that are difficult to classify 
here, such as an account of the battle of Lake George, pub- 
lished in Portuguese at Lisbon in 1757. 
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the activities of many prominent men, including Sir William 
Johnson, Seth Warner, and Colonel Hamtramck, as well as 
to gather further evidence on the growth and spread of this 
movement. 

I cannot conclude this section on manuscripts without 
admitting that our collections are not fully calendared as 
they should be. We are trying to get this done, but it takes 
time and money. I wish to point out too that we have a very 
effective union of all manuscript material, be it official or un- 
‘ficial in origin, together with the printed material. This 

‘rangement is the despair of professional “records manage- 
i. nt” experts, but I believe it is very conventient for seri- 
ous researchers. A lot that we have saved the records man- 
agement people would rather have us throw away. 

The field of printed source material is broader and less 
exclusive. Naturally, there is considerable duplication among 
the institutions represented here. I shall try to describe our 
collection very roughly, and then attempt to point out some 
of our holdings that are very rare and occasionally unique. 
In a general library such as the State Library, it is impossible 
to bring together all books relating to the Colonial period. 
The Law books for the most part must be in our Law Li- 
brary. Other governmental publications may be in Legisla- 
tive Reference. There are a few items relating to this period 
in the Medical ‘Library. But the bulk of them are in our 
stacks adjacent to the Manuscripts and History Section. A 
few of the rare items are housed in a vault for safety. All 
together I would guess that we have at least 150,000 volumes 
on American history. 

Many of the rarer items are already recorded in such 
bibliographies as Evans and Sabin. Many of our originals are 
duplicated in micro-form, and we have much in this form 
only. 

We have a very good working collection of “voyages and 
discoveries” including Champlain and the Jesuit Relations. 
It is sometimes necessary to go rather far afield, as we did 
when we acquired a book of lives of martyrs which included 
the long forgot original Latin text of a letter by Isaac Jogues, 
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ROBERT W. HILL* 


HEN the Director of our Association proposed to me 

that I serve upon this panel it was thought that one 

of the trinity you see now would represent another 
great educational institution of Manhattan,—The New-York 
Historical Society. I see the line-up has changed slightly. 
Of course our charming umpire, Miss Barck, could speak for 
that Society quite competently, for she is familiar with its 
riches; but her role today requires that she stay behind the 
plate, call the pitch on we three players in our turns, and 
keep this opening inning of the game moving onward. As 
the man batting for The New York Public Library in this 
session on resources on colonial history it may occur to some 
of this audience that my turn could be over quickly by mere 
reference to one or two publications, such as, “consult Greene 
& Morris for the manuscripts.” ? Such a performance would 
be a pop-fly out and you fans wouldn’t think much of it; no 
one gets elected to the Cooperstown Hall of Fame for that 
quality of play. 

It is true the guide-book just mentioned is an excellent 
tool, indispensable to researchers in the colonial period. 
But many of its entries are, perforce, brief to the point of 
being skeletal; some deserve to have life and lustre added. 
Because the program calls for me to describe our “colonial 
treasures” I hope to polish a few as they are presented. Also 
there are classes of colonial materials not in that guide and 
not under my own jurisdiction but nevertheless equally de- 
serving of your attention because they are parts of the 


* Mr. Hill, since 1941 Keeper of Manuscripts of the New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York City, read this paper 
at the Workshop Conference on Colonial History at New Paltz, on September 
1, 1959, following Dr. Gosnell, New York State Librarian, and followed by 
Dr. Shipton, Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society. 
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Of maps we have a large collection, including both manu- 
script and printed or engraved. One of the most interesting 
is the parchment map of the Colony of Rensselaerswyck, 
1632. This has been reproduced in the calendar of the Van 
Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts published by the Library in 
1908. 

Not many prints or book illustrations were published in 
the colonial period. The State Library collection is represen- 
tative, and its prize is a complete set of the magnificent 
Scenographia Americana, 1768. This includes some engrav- 
ings made from sketches by Governor Pownal. 
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tain national streams which flow through it from the era of 
our early settlement. 


The Map Division, according to a count made in 1953, has 
at least a quarter of a million maps, over 4,500 atlases. It 
serves our three sets of the famous DesBarres Atlantic Nep- 
tune, the great folio work prepared for the use of the Royal 
Navy of Great Britain.t Although its parts did not begin to 
appear until i774, the first volume, devoted to the seacoast of 
Nova Scotia, was being prepared as early as 1763. For us, 
special interest attaches to volume II, parts II and III; they 
supply the items illustrating the coast and harbors of New 
England and also of “Divers parts of the coast of North 
America, from New-York southwestwards to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” Other colonial maps of importance to be seen in 
this Division include such items as Joshua Frey and Peter 
Jefferson’s A Map of the [most] Inhabited Part of Virginia 
containing the Whole Province of Maryland with a part of 
Pensilvania, New Jersey and North Carolina . . . [London], 
1754; an original issue of the James Lynes survey; or as it is 
more commonly called, “the Bradford Map” (a plan of the 
City of New York at the time of the granting of the Mont- 
gomerie Charter, 1731). Map Division also has several maps 
by William Faden (1750-1836), known to many of you for 
his maps of the valley East of us when it was a battleground 
for our liberty. Many maps which are integral parts of the 
volumes in which they appeared will be found in the Rare 
Book Division.® In the Manuscript Division there are a num- 
ber of original maps or land surveys analagously kept there 
because they form elements in an integrated body of corre- 
spondence or “land papers.” There is one really rare manu- 
script map in the Division: Nicholas Comberford’s The 
South Part of Virginia, now the north part of Carolina, made 
by him in 1657. This is a charming colored piece of parch- 
ment, illuminated to a degree in the medieval manner, 
mounted on two hinged boards; it is about 14 by 18 inches. 


The Rare Book Division now counts its holdings as just 
over 80,000 books, pamphlets and bound volumes of news- 
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complex of collections meant to be at the service of students 
of colonial and local history. I have had open-handed help 
from my colleagues at the Library with regard to their own 
special responsibilities. Before beginning to treat treasures, 
I think a quick flight over the ground which must be ex- 
plored for your needs at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street is 
warranted; it will provide you with greater certainty of direc- 


tion when you enter our Central Building.* 


All the Divisions concerned primarily with the books and 
manuscript sources of interest here today are located on the 
Third Floor, the top one in the structure. Many of you know 
already of the physical split of our American History Divis- 
ion into two rooms at opposite ends of the large Main Read- 
ing Room; these special rooms are now designated 315-A, at 
the South or left end, and 315-G., at the North or right end. 
One must return to the public corridor to reach the other 
specialized Divisions we shall visit: The Arents Collection 
(Room 324), Map Division (Room 312), Rare Book Divis- 
ion (Room 303), and the Manuscript Division (Room 319). 
At this point it seems wise to tell you the three other than 
American History and Map are among the special collec- 
tions requiring a personal card of admission, such cards 
being issued upon application, by mail or in person, to The 
Director's Office (Room 210) on our Second Floor. 


We need not give detailed treatment to the American His- 
tory Division; a summary account will be enough to con- 
vince you that its extent and the non-American classes of 
books shelved as adjuncts make it, in its totality, a treasure. 
Within its two rooms you will have available in excess of 
110,000 volumes on the history of the Americas regardless 
of the national or the local event or person you are anxious 
to pursue by serious research. In Room 315-G you will have 
as an auxiliary 20,000-plus volumes of genealogical works, as 
well as books on British history, of definite significance for 
our colonial forefathers, numbering possibly another 40,000 
volumes. You will agree these resources should provide a 
good base for any writer or student in our history and cer- 
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title pages show that the set belonged to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges (15667-1647) a prime mover in both the Virginia and 
the Plymouth colonizations. In 1923 a trustee of the Library, 
Mr. Edward S. Harkness, gave us a contemporary manuscript 
of Hakluyt’s “Particular Discourse on Western Discoveries, 
1584”, a work written at the request of Raleigh; this is early 
propaganda to urge English settlements here, for one of the 
author’s copies was presented to Elizabeth I some time prior 
to September 1584 and another copy in the author’s hand 
went to Sir Francis Walsingham the succeeding year. Neither 
has come down to us so Our Own manuscript assumes greater 
significance than might be supposed in a contemporary copy. 
Again, speaking in a summary manner, the Rare Book Di- 
vision, with respect to English Americana prior to 1640, the 
period of the .““S. T. C.”,® is surpassed in extent and quality 
of holdings only by those belonging to the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library in San Marino, California. 

For Americana of Dutch origin from this same period we 
have equally comprehensive collections. The major works 
of discovery and travel by Joannes de Laet (1582-1649) of 
Antwerp,—a Fleming rather than a Dutchman, are repre- 
sented, with the maps. So, too, Adriaen van der Donck (d. 
1655) appears through his Beschrijvinghe van Virghenia, 
Nieuw Nederlandt, Nieuw Engelandt, . . . (Amsterdam, 
1651) and his ‘““Vertoogh . . .”” or remonstrance of New Neth- 
erland addressed to the States General of the United Nether- 
lands and printed at the Hague in 1650. I mention the first 
of these two works because upon it is based van der Donck’s 
Beschryvinge van Nieuw-Nederlandt ... (Amsterdam, 1655), 
noteworthy for its view of Fort New Amsterdam at the Man- 
hatans, the earliest view of its kind.° 

In the case of Jacob Steendam (1616-1672?), spoken of as 
the first poet in New Amsterdam, we have two items in the 
first editions: his Den Distelvink of 1649, and his ’t Lov van 
Nuw-Nederland, of 1661. But for another work from his pen, 
Klacht van Nieuw-Amsterdam, in Nieuw-Nederlanat, . . ., of 
1659, we have only a photo-copy by kindness of the John 
Carter Brown Library. All these were Amsterdam imprints; 
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papers; more than 18,576 broadsides, ballads, proclamations, 
carrier, addresses; over 4,286 issues of unbound newspapers; 
and 822 boxes or packages and envelopes of miscellaneous 
(mainly uncatalogued materials). Among its peculiar treas- 
ures it numbers 35 hornbooks, 52 sets of cards, and 3 globes 
including that beautiful hollow copper sphere we refer to as 
the ““Hunt-Stevens-Lenox Globe’. This ball of about 5 inches 
diameter, dates circa 1510, and may be the earliest post-Co- 
lumbian globe: the lines incised on its surface do not bear 
anything relative to Magellan’s voyages.® I cannot state with 
real certainty how many of those thousands of items are 

_ confined to the period of time we are dealing with. But Mr. 

‘ «Lenox carried on a persistent pursuit, and competition 
(with John Carter Brown especially) for the source works 
about the age of discovery, exploration, and early settlement 
of both American continents and the oceans washing their 
shores.’ 

A pause seems in order now to straighten out a wide mis- 
conception of one of the earliest of our treasures gotten by 
the Lenox persistence. Poorly informed visitors often come 
to our Manuscript Room asking to see the “letter by Chris- 
topher Columbus.” What they want to see is an exceedingly 
rare printed version of a letter sent by Columbus, in Febru- 
ary-March 1493, to Luis de Santangel, announcing his dis- 
coveries in the New World. The Rare Book Division houses 
the only known copy of the Spanish printing of this item, 
issued at Barcelona in 1493; it also cares for a number of 
other editions, in Latin, issued that same year at Basel, Rome, 
Paris, and elsewhere, one of the Rome imprints also being 
unique in having the two cover-leaves. Not only our Colum- 
bian imprints but also our Vespucci resources are among the 
finest in comprehensiveness. 

In the Rare Book Room you may also expect to have 
available such representative works as Richard Hakluyt’s 
Divers Voyages Touching the Discoverie of America (Lon- 
don, 1582). Of the three variant copies of Hakluyt’s Princi- 
pall Navigations .. . (London, 1589), one is of unusual in- 
terest as an association item. Autograph signatures on the 
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have been issued; the substantiation may be a cutting from 
a dealer’s or auction catalogue, or it may be from a bibliog- 
raphy. These thousands of descriptive cards are supplemented 
by the late Dr. Wilberforce Eames’ notes, many hundreds 
of envelopes of five-Ly-eight-inch note sheets, often having 
a photostatic copy of the title page of the particular piece 
attached, which are shelved under the care of the Manuscript 
Division. Both these working tools are arranged on the basis 
of place of imprint, followed by order of time. 

Now we come to a special collection which will very easily 
serve as our bridge into the manuscript area: the Arents 
Tobacco Collection. Its published catalogues will make clear 
its fundamental nat-re.’* You will expect so carefully nur- 
tured a collection tu have rarities: indeed at a number of 
points it complements the Rare Book Division, for tobacco 
was a major factor in the early settlement of our land and I 
need not remind so informed an audience as this one of its 
long role as a staple in our colonial economy. Arents Col- 
lection embraces works on exploration when ‘‘the weed” (or 
“panacea,” to borrow one of Dr. Dickson’s terms) is men- 
tioned in the text, or Arents has equal interest if it is any 
early herbal, with striking plates of the plant. As you may 
suspect while I am speaking, letters of Jefferson, Washington 
and other Tidewater gentlemen, about the cultivation and 
shipping of their crop of the leaf, are present in Arents. I 
call to your attention more specifically an intriguing account 
of a letter by George Calvert, first Baron Baltimore, August 
18, 1629, from his rapidly deteriorating colony on the south- 
east coast of Newfoundland, which Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth 
has ably described for us.'° Calvert had concluded that he 
was forced to remove himself “before another winter come, 
to Virginia, Where he may be of more service to King and 
Country by planting of Tabacco.” To bring the possibilities 
of the Arents Collection closer to our own center of discus- 
sion, I call to your attention its leaf of original manuscript 
minutes of the Provincial Council of New Netherland during 
the period of January 10-18, 1656. In the hand of a colonial 
secretary we can trace the case of smuggling two hogsheads of 
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a dozen years or so ago, we obtained an imprint of Batavia 
[1671?] which included a few of his poems associated with 
life in New Amsterdam, our copy being a presentation one 
inscribed in the following year. 

Advancing into the English period of our existence, the 
Rare Book Division prizes two copies of the much-sought 
first separate publication in English relating to the province 
of New York.'!® For a long time our only copy of Denton’s 
Brief Description . .. came down from Mr. Lenox, but its 
title page was among the fifteen or so having the imprint 
trimmed,—it was not in prime condition. In 1923, however, 
one of our Trustees, Mr. George F. Baker, Jr., generously 
presented to us a copy with its title page intact, one of five 
known copies of this quality. 

The story of the first year of printing in New York City, 
1693-1694, has been told in full detail and I need do no more 
than give you the citation and state that our holdings begin 
at that date.'! Those of you from the Indian frontiers of 
that time will be helped by an assurance that we have a com- 
plete set of the early “Jesuit Relations.” Though lacking 
some of the numerous variants, we can serve you the text of 
any you may need in the course of your research. 

The time for our session does not permit lengthy descrip- 
tion of the holdings in the rarer eighteenth century printed 
materials. With a bow to Mr. Brigham’s disciple here on our 
platform [Dr. Shipton], I shall say briefly that “Brigham’s 
list’ 1° rates New York Public Library fifth in the country 
in holdings in newspapers before 1820; if we consider “long 
files” (ninety per cent of known issues or numbers of a given 
title, or nearer completeness) we advance to fourth, Harvard 
dropping below us. We are alert to overtake any of those 
above our standing.’* 

There is one more tool in the Rare Book Division which 
proves itself a help to colonial research on occasion, and 
may be “treasured.” The imprint catalogue in Room 303 
records the history of printing in every locality imaginable; 
in 249 trays of cards you will find references to items not 
necessarily in our own collections, but clearly proven to 
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They were brought together by John Smyth (1567-1640) of 
Nibley, Gloucestershire, steward of Lord Berkeley, one of 
the original adventurers supporting the colonization of Vir- 
ginia. Smyth was for many years engaged on a work entitled 
“Lives of the Berkeleys’” and it is a supposition that he col- 
lected this series of 47 documents with that task in hand. 
They are from the period 1613-onward; all but two antedate 
16: 34. ‘7 ‘There is one piece of unusual interest here,—Smyth 
10. These are the instructions to Captain John Woodleefe, 
in charge of the settlers about to depart, with regard to the 
government of the town and hundred of Bearkley [sic] in- 
cluding provision for a Thanksgiving Day. It was ordained 
that the day of the ships’ arrival at the place assigned for 
plantation in the land of Virginia should be yearly and per- 
petually kept holy as a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God. 
These orders are dated September 4, 1619.18 


From the Dutch period of our State’s history any original 
letters or manuscripts documents can be properly spoken 
of as our colonial treasures. The term colonial carries with 
it an indication of an off-shoot from a parent center; we know 
too well, in our own time, it sometimes has an unhappy mean- 
ing of something subordinate to an external sovereignty in 
a relationship based on force. Fortunate are those colonies 
which have received or which wrest from their sovereign 
some statement or document which clarifies or sustains the 
rights they possess. I shall speak now of a number of charters 
or fundamental documents of this class. 

This audience is aware of that transitional period of 1664- 
1674, a sort of “on again, off again” change of sovereignty 
from the Dutch to the English, a process resembling the ino- 
culations of childhood, requiring a “‘booster shot” to make 
them effective. There are two treaties which spell out that 
transfer of control and title,—one concluded at Breda, July 
31, 1667, a second at Westminster, February 9/19, 1673/74. 
Only within the present century have we had these docu- 
ments in a form which seems to be acceptable under the law. 
Our copies of these basic treaties are authenticated by offic- 
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tobacco which had occurred a while before. The same scribe 
enters on the verso of the leaf the decision as to filling one of 
the vacant colonial offices, an appointment which requires 
that to it be affixed the bold signature of “P. Stuyvesant.” 

Thus far in my survey I may have impressed you as being 
uncertain of my assignment: the brilliant mailing piece 
announcing this program describes it as a workshop confer- 
ence on Colonial New York but our panel is given much 
wider range by being permitted to cover Colonial History. 
I have taken the liberty under that broader subject of taking 
you up and down the western hemisphere. In my following 
remarks I shall hold myself in check; I promise you to try to 
focus our attention on New York, or surely upon no more 
than the Atlantic seaboard. 


If the scope of the term “colonial” is confined to the thir- 
teen original colonies merged into the free and independent 
United States of 1776, it enables me to pass over large sec- 
tions of the Manuscript Division collections which are per- 
tinent to Spanish and Portuguese colonialism in the Ameri- 
cas, some of them originals but, in the main, 18th-century 
transcripts from Spanish archival centers gathered by a 
Spanish historian engaged upon a Historia del Nuevo Mun- 
do, Juan Bautista Mufioz (1754-1799).1° I cannot desist from 
mentioning a manuscript entitled ““Relacion de la Jorna- 
da de Cibola . . . 1540” by Pedro de Castaneda de Nagera. 
In it one finds the first reference to the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River; our manuscript is dated 1596 and there 
is none known of earlier date, making it nearest to an au- 
thor’s original. But I must go on to the New York manu- 
script materials. Bear with me as I stop to comment on one 
Virginia treasure of ours; the fact that I omit repeated ex- 
amples of New England holdings does not mean we are lack- 
ing in such sources and should be put out of mind when you 
are in pusuit of sources. But Dr. Shipton will have an excess 
of that kind of filling for this pastry. 


We have a group of Virginia items in our Manuscript 
Division which we speak of as the “Smyth of Nibley Papers.” 
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assuring our burghers of their rights to have a form of self- 
government; these are the widely-known “Dongan Charter” 
of 1686 and the “Montgomerie Charter” of 1731. 

These documents are in special custom-made boxes and 
are doubly protected by storage in an oaken “Charter Cabi- 
net’”’ made at the time of their transfer to the Library’s cus- 
tody in 1899. But we have another early manuscript which 
may be looked upon as the predecessor of the more noted 
Dongan and Montgomerie parchments. 

We have a small group of 17th-century items we classify 
as New Netherland Papers, some of which were at one 
time among records preserved by Hans Bontemantel, an 
official of the Dutch West India Company. Among a dozen 
or more pieces of special pertinence to the decade 1650-1660 
there is a “Forme van Regierung” for the municipality of 
New Amsterdam which constitutes a charter of self govern- 
ment. These provisions are from February 2, 1653, and our 
copy is in the hand of Jacob Kyp, Secretary, and is signed by 
La Montagne and Stuyvesant, giving it archival standing. In 
this collection is another, more colorful, piece, displaying 
colored drawing of earlier 1630 arms for the colony as well 
as arms and a seal for New Amsterdam. 

You may be curious to know the oldest Dutch piece in our 
collections. Our most ancient item from the time of Dutch 
settlements in New York is a letter of August 11, 1628, from 
Manhattan, written by Rev. Jonas Michaelius. Only one 
other letter from our island of earlier date and in the orig- 
inal is known to exist, and it, too, was written by Michaelius, 
just three days prior to our picce. Our lengthy letter is full 
of news, from such sublime matters as the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper to so mundane a topic as “maid servants 
are not here to be had .. .”’ and characterization of the slave 
women as “useless trash.” 1% 

We attach almost as high a value to another document of 
ours from those early years and bearing a more familiar . 
name. 

Peter Minuit, Director of New Netherland, is assured of 
immortality by that shrewd real estate deal every school 
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ially embossed seals of the Public Record Office, with the 
certifying signature of the Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records and date of certification. That officer’s approval is 
followed by a statement of Sydney H. Peddar, Commissioner 
of Deeds for the State of New York residing in London, 
testifying that he has compared these documents with their 
originals and certifying they are ‘full, true and correct.” 
Commissioner Peddar has piaced his signature at the foot of 
each page of text, which is given in the original language, be 
it Latin, Dutch or French. The manner in which these came 
into our care is pertinent. They were transmitted by the Law 
Department of the City of New York “for the use of the 
public generally.” In an accompanying letter of September 
3, 1912, Acting Corporation Counsel George L. Sterling 
wrote: “In a recent litigation involving the City’s claim of 
title to the land under the waters of Gravesend Bay it was 
necessary to have these documents to complete the chain of 
evidence, and my assistants searched through the archives 

. and through many libraries . . . and elsewhere without 
finding a complete authentic copy of either; consequently I 
was obliged to send to England and obtain them from The 
Public Record Office.” These pieces mark the confirmation 
of the new English sovereignty. 


A few years ago we received an associated item, not so sig- 
nificant perhaps as the texts, but truly a rarity. Under the 
will of Mr. Gabriel Wells, a prominent New York antiquar- 
ian dealer, we received a superb broadside Publication of 
the Peace between England, and the United Netherlands, 
bearing the seals and signatures of the two English and the 
five Dutch representatives who reached the agreement and 
who were required by it to make the announcement thereof 
within a specified time. This relates to the Treaty of Breda 
of 1667, and the item was completed there August 14/24 of 
that year. This pertains to the whole province; now for cer- 
tain New York City pieces. 


The Manuscript Division is the custodian of both those 
noted municipal Charters underlying our great metropolis, 
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At times there is just as much usefulness to the researcher 
in a substantial set of transcriptions from some archival 
series existing in a governmental or administrative agency 
from which it can never be expected to be separated. I shall 
speak of just two examples of this kind in which The New 
York Public Library has been involved; one is recent, the 
other of some six decades ago. 

Fifteen years ago we cooperated with a scholar to bring 


to this country the documentary account of one of our na- 
tion’s religious denominations during its cradle days. I refer 
specifically to the story of Lutheranism as revealed through 
records in the Church archives in Amsterdam, for the rela- 
tionship of the infant Lutheran Church here was closest with 
the Consistory in that city, and also with Hamburg. Under 
the direction of Dr. Harry Kreider, of the Committee on 
Documentary History of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, capable scholars copied and translated this very en- 
lightening picture of spiritual aspirations and faith, plus 
some very human fallibility.* A complete set of photo-copies 


of the original manuscript texts is in our Manuscript Divis- 
ion. 


The other example of extensive transcription was under- 
taken in the period before photography had been adapted to 
the needs of research scholarship, when trained scribes were 
still capable of producing stylistically beautiful page upon 
page of copies, subject to the possibility of human error in 
the copying. Our most widely known set of such transcrip- 
tion is probably our “Loyalist Transcripts.” These 60° vol- 
umes of copies were made from the original records of 
Loyalists’s claims filed as a series of Audit Office records in 
The Public Record Office in London. We regard volume 11 
as a “key” to the set for it lists all claimants in alphabetical 
order and gives a summary outline of loss claimed, any grant 
for temporary support, and other data including the very 
significant one of the colony or province the claimant gave 
as his place of residence when he had to flee. Volumes 12 - 32 
record claims heard and allowances determined by Royal 
Commissioners named to Enquire into losses of the Loyalists 
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child hears about at some point in growing up, whether it 
be inside of or beside his grade school textbook. The New 
York Public Library had nothing in Minuit’s hand until 
1923 when our Trustee, Mr. Edward S. Harkness, presented 
a deed confirmatory of the purchase from the Indians, by 
Kiliaen van Rensselaer, of the tract known as Rensselaers- 
wyck. Our document is dated August 13, 1630; in addition 
to Minuit’s signature, it bears also those of the five Council 
men and of two other officers. There seem to be only four 
surviving examples of Minuit’s signature in this country.°° 
With regard to that other famous Director of the colony, 
Peter Stuyvesant, I shall report as summarily as possible. In 
addition to that item in the Arents Collection and the one 
in the New Netherland Papers just mentioned, we have 
at least four other documents bearing his autograph. They 
are mainly land documents, or ground briefs: one is for a 
lot in Beverwyck in 1652 (Myers Collection); another is 
similar to it and for the same locality in 1654 (Emmet Col- 
lection); the third, a gift from the late Louis Rabinowitz, 
relates to land in Flatbush held by one Jacob Stryker in 1661; 
and the final item is a ground brief pertinent to a lot in Man- 
hattan in 1664 (N. Y. City, Lands: William St.). These fam- 
ous personalities do interest us and we hold their writings 
to be treasures. But it is the less spectacular, the more com- 
prehensive, series of letters and papers extending over longer. 
periods of time which serve the researcher more rewardingly. 
There may be a series of significant pieces brought together 
by a collector which enables the scholar to see in a short time 
some of the changes which have taken place over a period of 
decades. The New York collector, Theodorus Bailey Myers, 
began a succession of extra-illustrated volumes of choice his- 
torical documents and autograph letters, with one devoted 
to the Governors of New Netherland and of the Colony and 
State of New York. You would prize such an item as his A. 
L. S. of Governor Dongan to William Penn, December 3, 
1683, conveying thanks for entertainment, warm words on 
the friendship existing between them, and the politic news 
that Dongan had written in this vein to His Royal Highness. 
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fairs in the colony during the administration of Governor 
William Cosby, 1732-1736.*° These items were brought to- 
gether by James Alexander, a participant in some of the 
events and a member of the Council, and came down by 
way of Rutherford relatives of the Alexanders. Fifty-eight 
of the items bear upon the struggle between the liberal party, 
—the Rip Van Dam group, and the Governor, or court, 
party. It was Zenger’s involvement in this struggle that 
brought on the celebrated case. 

The procedure I wish to put before you for your guidance 
is one concerning which you should be alert when visiting 
any extensive archive or manuscript repository. It is the 
practice of building series of Miscellaneous Papers generally 
without making any catalog cards for the items, many 
of which have come into the repository as stray pieces, often 
representing no really historically significant event or deed 
or party. So it happens that we have a series of approximately 
one hundred sixty-five containers of letters filed under the 
name of the writer or signer thereof. We also have ‘mis- 
cellaneous” holdings arranged under locality.** For example, 
there are nine boxes of this category for New York State sub- 
divided by county; in the Albany County folders one will 
discover a confirmation of a sale of a house and lot, June 20, 
1671, for Andries Jochemsen, by Asser Levy, attorney, to 
Martin Gerritsen; there is a fine seal on this document signed 
by Francis Lovelace, Governor-General. Our New York City 
boxes of Miscellaneous Papers require twenty-two manu- 
script containers, relatively few of the contents being cata- 
logued, the approach being through the office represented 
or certain subject fields, an outline of these being filed in the 
first box. ““New York City box: Coroners’ will yield a cor- 
oners’ verdict of April 9, 1712, concerning the death of a 
man from wounds incurred in an uprising of Negro and In- 
dian slaves. ““New York City box: Churches: Lutheran” will 
produce a document, signed by Governor Nicolls, Decem- 
ber 6, 1664, consenting to the request of persons of the Lu- 
theran religion to send for one minister or more of their 
religion, and that they may freely exercise divine worship 
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sitting in Nova Scotia; volumes 34-60 represent work of the 
same kind done by the Commissioners sitting in London. 
At logical divisions within the set there are indexes which 
guide one to the precise entry for a specific name. Claims by 
New Yorkers fill volumes 17-24, 29-31, 41-46. The usual 
practice in these claims is the presentation of a “memorial” 
stating the claimant's background, including time of arrival 
in the colony, experiences leading up to his flight from his 
residence, than a list of losses generally enumerating lands, 
buildings, cattle and swine, tools (if a craftsman), household 
furnishings (often itemized), and their estimated value. 
There is often the testimony of a neighbor or associate sup- 
posedly in a good position to affirm the statements of the 
“memorial.” The Commissioners’ determination of the loss 
to be honored, or more frequently an allowance for tem- 
porary support pending final audit, will be found in separate 
parts of the set. Some of the briefer entries represent humble 
people such as Stephen Dodge, late of Dutchess Connty, 
whose lost properties included a complete set of carpenter’s 
tools, or more affluent Loyalists such as Christian Tobias, 
from the same area, “‘practicioner of Physick and Surgery,” 
who lost a plantation of 13414 acres in the great Nine Part- 
ners Patent with one good dwelling house 52 feet long 
and 28 feet wide, completely furnished, also one other house 
on the said Tract, built for use of an Hospital for the Innocu- 
lation of the Small Pox. These examples are given to indicate 
the possibilities for reconstructing the economic and social 
position of the Loyalists at the end of our colonial days. ‘The 
claims of the DeLanceys and the Johnsons fill many pages 
and it is possible to assess colonial aristocracy with the hum- 
bler folk. 

I shall mention one other group of 18th century source 
materials and certain procedures we follow, before moving 
to other types or classes of colonial source materials. 

One of the celebrated events of New York’s colonial his- 
tory in the English period is the famous Zenger Trial. More 
than sixty years ago the Library received a folio of seventy- 
three documents, in print and in manuscript, relating to af- 
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war at Quebec in 1749. There is also an early instance of a 
guardianship, June 1686, designed to protect the paternal 
inheritance of the minor children of Sybrant Van Schaick. 

Mrs. Lansing’s generosity also brought our Library an- 
other body of papers of an individual which deserve men- 
tion at this point; the correspondence of Abraham Yates, Jr. 
(1724-1796). After two items dated 1688 and 1697 there 
comes a series of 136 manuscripts falling between 1754 and 
July 1, 1776, with many other very informative pieces, going 
on to the end of the century, telling a great deal about our 
State’s political and constitutional birth pangs. I mention 
the earlier portion by count to give body to my report that 
the first 66 in that group are letters from Robert Livingston, 
Jr., revealing his difficulties with tenants and with intruding 
New Englanders bent upon carving up Livingston’s lands, 
and also bearing contemporary news of clashes on the Cana- 
dian frontiers. Yates, in his role as High Sheriff of the City. 
and County of Albany, must have been kept stirréd up by 
the steady stream of writs to issue and judgments to execute 
which recur through this series of communications. After 
1762 Livingston’s name drops out and the Ten Eyck, De 
Lancey, Wendell, and Van Rensselaer signatures are the pre- 
valent ones. 

Another noteworthy body of gore papers which we 
serve frequently is made up of Schuyler family records, 
principally the papers of General Philip Schuyler (1733- 
1804), covering both his military career and his persong| 
business affairs. There are 49 containers of loose manuscripts 
plus a dozen bound volumes. For colonial historians only one 
of the volumes is especially timely: an account-book of 1711- 
1729. The loose items include a box on land matters of 1684- 
1789, a box on Indian Affairs (1710-1776), two boxes of per- 
sonal and house accounts beginning in 1750. There are four 
boxes relative to settlements of estates, including documen- 
tation dating from before Schuyler’s lifetime. Among the 
sixteen boxes of his own correspondence, only two cover let- 
ters prior to July, 1775, when a veritable burgeoning begins. 
The 2500 or more letters in this correspondence, most: of 
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according to their consciences. This interesting item is cata- 
logued, having been deposited in our care by the congrega- 
tion of St. Matthew's Church, the direct heir thereof. I .cau- 
tion you against neglecting miscellanies when on a search 
visit. © 

Students of local history frequently find that colonial or 
frontier settlements often have as an element in their story 
a dominant personality or a family which establishes a posi- 
tion of leadership extending through several generations. 
Through either civil services or extensive properties these 
families accumulate large personal archives which may be 
the fullest and most significant records for one’s knowledge 
of the beginnings of the community which they helped to 
establish. Our collections embrace a number of such bodies 
of family papers, several having segments dating from the 
years before our Independence. Two come to mind at once. 

Our largest family archive, in bulk, has as its central figure 
General Peter Gansevoort (1749-1812), of Albany; it em- 
braces much of pertinence to his ancestors, the Van Schaicks, 
as well as to members of descendant generations, including 
the distinguished ‘author, Herman Melville. The marriage 
of one of the General's grand-daughters, Catherine Ganse- 
voort (1839-1918) to Hon. Abraham Lansing (1835-1899), 
united two Albany family lines of pre-Revolutionary origin 
and the resulting merging of their papers produced our 
Gansevoort-Lansing Collection. The earlier segments of the 
collection yield much in Dutch, Harme Gansevoort (1712- 
1801), father of the General, entering many of his business 
records in that tongue from as early as 1738. Among certain 
of his land papers there are true copies of certain Albany 
land titles of the years 1666-1677, in Dutch also; there is 
evidence with them that the noted New York jurist, William 
Smith (more will be said about him further along) -had a 
hand in gathering these to use in a suit at which he was 
Gansevoort’s counsel. In the Van Schaick section of the Col- 
lection there are family accounts extending back to 1680 
and some interesting letters, in Dutch also, from Anthony 
Van Schaick (1721-1782) and certain fellow prisoners of 
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really a ship carpenter who married a girl from Amsterdam 
in 1655. Before his death in 1702 or 1703, he had amassed a 
large fortune in trade and moneylending. He was no doubt 
a hardheaded trader, for one of his loans to the municipality 
was secured by a first lien on all the ferry revenues.** Too 
bad the extant source is so fragmentary. 

Do you want a lengthier period of economic history? The 
account book of the noted John Bowne, of Queens County, 
covers 1649-1703, recording prices of farm produce, live- 
stock, cider sold to William Penn, books received from the 
printer William Bradford to be sold, and family expenses. 
Moving into the eighteenth century brings us to our most 
extensive series of account books, a group of eighteen vol- 
umes kept by the Van Cortlandt family and associates, at 
New York and Second River (Belleville, N. J.). 

As one turns the first in this group, a ledger of 1700-1714 
(it lacks the beginning eighteen pages,—possibly removed 
to cast up accounts of 1699 or earlier), one sees familiar fam- 
ily names: Duyking, Keteltas, Provoost, Rutgers, Schuyler, 
Lanoy; and for the ladies to check up on the expenditures of 
their predecessors, there appear entries under Blandina Bay- 
ard, Elizabeth Ellis, Sophia Tellers, Margarieta Vetch and 
numerous others. What was for sale? The necessities of the 
home: “venster glass’, “koeke pannen”, damasks, crepes, 
printed cottons. “Tobacks pypen”,. “coffee potten”, we jus- 
tify; but folio 32 shows that 38 dozen “speelcarten’’ were 
stocked and on folio 38-39 we come upon a shipment of 
books including 1 “Bybéll”, 1 dictionary (English-Dutch), 
“History of Henry the Great”, and on threugh twenty en- 
tries to a “Caerte book yan d’ West Indies.’? Further along 
in the book, in 1705, mote books appear as sold at a vendue 
conducted by Robert Lurting, including a “clyne” diction- 
ary. ' 

Storekeeping in the mid-century can be studied from 
“Daybook No. 3” of Nicholas Stewart, of Colchester, Con- 
necticut during 1739-1743, dealing in general merchandise, 
logwood, hardware, books, fox skins, etc. Come up to Albany 
a little earlier, 1734-1738, and find Rutgers Bleecker keep- 
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them to Schuyler, are made more ‘accessible through a calen- 
dar, in two manuscript ‘volumes arranged alphabetically by 
name of writer, whereas the letters in the boxes are in order 
of time; thus one is helped by the double approach of period 
and personality. 

An example of a family archive greatly concerned with 
early land matters is our Bayard-Campbell-Pearsall Papers. 
In its series entitled “Land Papers: New York City,” box 1 
contains 12 dossiers covering dates between 1683-1771; box 
2, for 1722-1772, has twelve dossiers recording transactions 
in the “Out wards” in Greenwich on the Hudson as well as 
in areas, toward the East River. Box 3 of this series covers 
1665-1775 in thirteen dossiers, the earliest piece being a 
deed for land in Maiden Lane, dated October 23, 1665, exe- 
cuted by Samuel Byard, Secretary, and sealed with the City 
seal by- order of the Mayor. Here, too, there is a box of New 
Jersey Land Papers for 1682-1769, the earliest piece being 
a deed for land and mill in Weehawken, and among the lat- 
est items, signed copies of the agreements and vote concern- 
ing the division of the common lands of Bergen township, 
Bergen County, bearing respectively 37 and 50 signatures: of 
those who had voted on these matters. 

In addition to these segments or small portions of col- 
lections of family archives, we have a distinct class of ma- 
terials shelved as “Account Books.” These are not integral 
to bodies of correspondence and business papers. The order 
on our shelves is geographical, by State and locality within 
a State, and then by the earliest date represented. Would 
you know something of the economic position or income of 
a colonial cobbler? Then study our book kept by John Clark, 
shoemaker, of Newton, Massachusetts, during 1684-1693, 
showing the charges for making and repairing shoes, his costs 
for hides, bark, leather, and his accounts with his servants. 
Do you wonder about a young business man starting a career 
in New Amsterdam? Master the language and the script of 
our btief entries made by Jacob Marius for the period 1658- 
1659; this marks humble beginning of a considerable for- 
tune. Peter Jacob Marius, to give his complete name, was 
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earliest one, the Cambridge item, is the daily record of a 
minister, Reverend Thomas Shepard, for 1640-1644.°° For 
New York, we begin with a transcription of the journals of 
the famous John Bowne, recounting his rather upset exis- 
tence in Boston, London, Flushing, Holland, Madeira, Bar- 
badoes, over the span of 1650-1677. Contemporary with a 
distinguished ‘‘memoir-diary’” by Chief Justice William 
Smith (you will hear of him in fuller detail soon) for 1753- 
1783, we have a series of journals of fighting men, for this 
is the time of the French and Indian War. We hear from an 
unidentified soldier (1755), from Daniel Upton (1758), Wil- 
liam Henderson (1758-1759),?7 Samuel Adams, M.D. of the 
Massachusetts Line, Continentals (1762-1816), Major-Gen- 
eral James Wolfe (1759, May-August),** William Owen 
(1761-1771), from a British lieutenant at the Siege of Mar- 
tinique (1762), and still others. 

That unidentified soldier mentioned first in order is 
among my favorite diarists. He appears acquainted with 
Farmington, Connecticut, men also campaigning around 
Lake George when he wrote down his own experiences of 
November 18-27, 1755. This is only a single surviving leaf, 
unfortunately, for it bears evidence of an observant man, 
able to put down both significant events and the essentials 
of his own experiences, the high lights of an ordinary sol- 
dier’s day. The work of the commisary is so fully revealed: 
chocolate for breakfast repeatedly varied once in a while 
by tea, boiled beef and “Doboys” for dinner. I leave to your 
imagination: “Dooboys gruel for Supper.” This account 
proves either of two things, perhaps; the humble bean was 
not known to the mess officer, or those stubborn Connecticut 
Yankees under General Lyman had refused to continue 
service if it appeared on the menu. Your investigations must 
have shown you, at some point, how prone militiamen were 
to going “over the hill” if conditions irked them. 

Our earliest diary of a woman relates to Virginia; it is 
closer to reminiscent in its form. Margaret Lynn Lewis tells 
of her life in Scotland and later, in Virginia, after she came 
out to Augusta County with her husband in 1730. Augusta 
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ing, in Butch, his daily entries for general trade with many 
local residents. Move on two decades, and westward toward 
the frontier to Canajohary, and help Hendrick Frey record, 
in Palatinate German, his accounts of merchandise request- 
ed by such prominent local figures as Sir William Johnson; 
watch Frey’s son, Hendrick Jr., take up the accountings 
from 1763-1800 (omitting the years of the Revolution) in 
the English tongue. Compare the younger man’s ups-and- 
downs with those of Hendrick Schenck, merchant at Fish- 
kill, whose-‘“Ledger B” covers 1763-1784. Perhaps more con- 
trast would appear from a study of the affairs of Nathaniel 
L. Savage, down in Virginia below the new Mason-Dixon 
line, as shown in his transactions of. 1768-1785, in bonds, 
loans, rents, tobacco, corn, negroes, horses, etc. Is there a 
challenge to be met by half a dozen Philadelphia mercantile 
accounts books, stretching from 1748 to the Revolution? 
Would they alter some of the conclusions of that famous 
doctoral thesis of half a century ago?*® What differences be- 
tween the two cities would be revealed by comparative eval- 
uations with our many Van Cortlandt and Schuyler account 
books? If your need is for relatively simple data, such as 
travel costs in the wild back-country of our colony and be- 
yond, we serve you materials in our Robert Rogers papers: 
a ledger of 1759-1760 records costs of food, clothing and 
supplies required for British officers, with the payments 
made to suttlers, traders, and interpreters, at Niagara, Os- 
wego, Fort William Augustus. A second record in these 
papers, kept about two years later (May-July, 1762) by John 
Askin, gives the expenses incurred when returning eastward 
from Detroit to Albany, along the same general path. 

But figures may weary you,—especially when pounds, ‘shil- 
lings and pence make accounting more difficult than usual; 
maybe you prefer the narrative style used by diarists. 

In our section devoted to diaries, the catalog entries show 
237 examples extending from Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
of 1640, to New York City of 1944 as seen by a woman air- 
raid warden (or wardeness?). Keeping ourselves within the 
pre-Revolutionary period produces twenty entries. Our 
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province, especially in the years leading up to the Revolu- 
tionary War, by a witness who sought to be a calm judicial 
observor. Effective use of this manuscript source has been 
hampered because it was not written in strict sequence, be- 
ing strewn in a disjointed manner throughout the volumes in 
the series.?° 

There is a fourth figure I wish to insert here because he 
is a contemporary of Smith, not as a historian from one of 
those three separate centuries. George Chalmers (1742-1825) 
was a resident of Maryland who fled the colonies at the 
outbreak of the Revolution but could not put the event out 
of mind. We have twenty-six volumes of documents he as- 
sembled for his An Introduction to the History of the Revolt 
of The Colonies (London, 1782); the causes he attempted to 
trace back to the very beginning settlements, in the entire 
area from Nova Scotia to Florida; his sources for New York 
fill four of the volumes in our set. But we must move on to 
the representative I have chosen for the next century. 

Among the great figures in American historiography none 
stands much above George Bancroft (1800-1891).*° In the 
preparation of such works as his History of the United States 
from the Discovery of the American Continent (Boston, 
1834-1864. 10 vols.) and his History of the Colonization of 
the United States (Boston, 1841. 2 vols.), he gathered an 
extensive library and many sets of transcripts, some by the 
use of scribes in foreign archives, some by courtesy of the 
loan of closely-held family archives which he often persuaded 
the owners to allow him to copy. His 14,606 books and 4,648 
pamphlets were accompanied by 486 volumes of manuscripts, 
a portion of them being originals. Representative titles 
among Bancroft’s manuscript accumulations include ‘Papers 
relating to Carolina” (1662-1791. 2 vols.), “Papers relating 
to Rhode Island” (1637-1785), “Colonial Documents (1748- 
1774. 7 vols.), “New York and Miscellaneous’, ‘Archives 
Francaise Louisianne (1754-1765), “Virginia” (1585-1686. 9 
vols.), “Correspondence of S. & W. S. Johnson” (1737-1789. 
2 vols.)—these are letters of Samuel Johnson (1696-1772, first 
President of King’s College, now Columbia College). 
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was Indian frontier at that time and she tells of the pioneers 
persevering and founding Staunton. She tells also of a curious 
Indian captivity of her daughter in a “palace under the 
earth” which may have been the present Luray Caverns. 
Our version of Mrs. Lynn’s life is a modern copy. Our diary 
of Mary Cooper, of Oyster Bay, kept from 1768-1773, is also 
a copy. The earliest original manuscript diary we have from 
the distaff side comes after our country had ceased to be 
colonial: it is a delightful seven year record of New York 
City and environs, begun in 1799 by Elizabeth DeHart 
Bleecker. 

This meeting offers an opportunity to pay tribute to the 
writer of history as one who contributes to the preservation 
of source materials for those who follow after in time. I shall 
deal briefly with three such workers represented by ccl!ec- 
tions in our Manuscript Division, each representing a differ- 
ent century. 

First of these men, from the eighteenth century, is W1l- 
liam Smith (1728-1793), native New Yorker, graduate of 
Yale College, historian, jurist, diarist, Loyalist, and ulti- 
mately Chief Justice of Canada. His History of the Province 
of New York from its Discovery to 1732 (New York, 1757) 
was probably one reason for his gathering a miscellaneous 
body of documents on the British colonies, filling half a 
dozen manuscript boxes. Some of the oldest items date back 
to the period of 1689-1690 and bear upon the actions of 
Governor Jacob Leisler. Smith’s works have a strong lean- 
ing to pure political history and none of his gathering re- 
flects any interest or concern in the Dutch period. But he 
deserves commendation for something other than_his his- 
toriography; it is an unusually long and full record of the 
events in which he himself took part or about which he was 
particularly informed which earns Smith our praise. Any 
busy lawyer and office holder able to fill, with his own pen, 
eight substantial folio volumes of ‘“‘memoirs’” must be cre- 
dited with a noteworthy accomplishment. These memoirs 
cover the period 1753-1788; they constitute a remarkable 
source of primary value for the political struggles within’ the 
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Rockland and Orange Counties in New York and their sur- 
roundings. My impression is his outings and expeditions 
began in the horse and buggy days, and to reach some sites 
he used up good shoe leather. Here for your attention are a 
few items he uncovered and saved: Book of the Records of 
the Highways of Bergen County, New Jersey, 1715-1761 
(original); Proceedings of Orange County Board of Super- 
visors, 1728-1799; Robenson-Robison Account-book, 1767- 
1816 (original, in Dutch and English, showing trade and 
also legal fees, possibly of a sheriff or justice-of-peace).** If 
you want to see carefully prepared transcriptions, effectively 
typed, in a lay-out he must have specified, consult his vol- 
ume of Records of the Precinct of Haverstraw, 1752-1791, or 
examine the 9-volume set of Tombstone Inscriptions,*® gath- 
ered patiently over many years, with much eye-strain and 
bending of back, from quiet cemeteries next to peaceful old 
churches, or fallen-down family burial plots, isolated in un- 
tilled fields, long since pushed aside and under by the bull- 
dozer which has no time for history and would erase all 


traces thereof, were it not for the George H. Budkes among 
us. 


1 Evarts B. Greene and Richard B. Morris, A Guide to the Principal 
Sources for Early American History (1600-1800) in the City of New York 
(New York, 1929; 2nd. ed, 1953). 

2 For this I owe thanks to Dr. Sarah Dickson, Arents Collection, Edward 
Gardner and Richard Hitchcock of Maps Division, and Lewis Stark and Mrs. 
Maud Cole, Rare Book Division. 

3A comprehensive survey of our total resources can be obtained from 
Karl Brown, A Guide to the Reference Collections of The New York Public 
Library, (New York, 1941); significant accessions since that masterly survey 
can be traced through our monthly Bulletin. 

‘The bibliographical complications of this work have been discussed in 
Robert Lingel, “The Atlantic Neptune,” Bulletin of the New York Public 
Libiary, vol. XL, (1936) , 571-603; this supplies an extensive finding-list of 
the plates. 

5 This is the situation, for example, regarding works Willem Janszoon Blaeu 
(1571-1638) , of Amsterdam; the public card catalog of our Library shows 
them to be about evenly distributed between Map Division and Rare Booxs 
Division. 

6 A fuller description of this rarity appears as ‘““The Lenox Globe,” Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library, vol. XLI (1937) , 523-525. The Rare Book 
statistics given are based upon an actual count of holdings completed in 1957. 

7 Interesting stories of the Lenox collections appear in Henry Stevens of 
Vermont, Recollectons of Mr. James Lenox of New York and the Formation 
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The most significant body of originals acquired by Ban- 
croft comprises the correspondence of Samuel Adams and of 
the Boston “Committee of Correspondence.” These papers 
show the growth of concerted actions during 1775-1776; there 
are nine containers of minutes and papers of the Bostonians, 
five containers of papers arranged by the names of other 
Massachusetts towns, and one box under the names of local 
bodies of the other colonies from New Hampshire to Geor- 
gia,—rich local sources, indeed. 

Bancroft offers consolation to those among us who are 
never quite satisfied with our compositions. His History of 
the United States . . . ran through many editions, spawning 
new editions before the first one was completed, most of 
them undergoing corrections or changes by him. The twen- 
ty-second edition has a beginning date of 1868, and the 
“author's last revision,” a six-volume edition, came out in 
1883-1885. We have an entire section in one of our stacks 
filled with sets of this work: I assure you it is a well-nigh 
impenetrable bibliographic forest. 

For the twentieth-century historian whose materials in 
The New York Public Library cause me to honor him in 
your presence, I have chosen a man, I venture to say, known 
to no one ‘in this audience. I served him in our rooms as 
short a while ago as 1935. He is not recorded in ‘““The New 
York Times Index’ of the years since then; I know he is 
deceased but I do not know the year of his birth. His name 
appears in our card catalogs because of a single publication 
compiled by him and presented to our institution in 1914;*! 
but in his years of tilling his limited area of the historical 
fields he garnered 90 or more volumes and packages of docu- 
ments and compilations of records which stand four selves 
full in our stacks, a treasure equal to many of our “‘“museum 
pieces.” Mr. George H. Budke, late of Waverly Place in Man- 
hattan, must have had ancestral roots in the “West Shore” of 
the Hudson. I do not know whether he was a practicing at- 
torney or owned family properties in the region, for he was 
not loquacious; but certain it is he had covered and knew 
intimately the terrain of Bergen County, New Jersey, and of 
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22 This volume of Cosby Papers has been extensively calendared in Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library, vol. Il (1898) , 249-255. 

23 For an example of effective use of these sources in conjunction with 
some of our loose William Smith papers see Milton Klein's “Democracy and 
Politics in Colonial New York,” New York History, vol. XL (1959) , 230ff. 

24 Stokes, op. cit., II, 280. 

25 Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants and the American 
Revolution, 1763-1776 (New York, 1918); the thesis proper appeared five 
years before. 

26 A portion of this was presented in Thomas Shepard, Three Valuable 
Pieces (Boston, 1747) with a preface by the noted bibliophile Thomas Prince. 

27 Film reproducton from original in the Buffalo Public Library. 

28 Photostat from original in McGill University. 

29 Easier access to Smith's testimony is now becoming possible through a 
near-print edition, in course of appearance, in strict sequence. This is being 
prepared by William H. W. Sabine and the two volumes which have been 
issued cover 1763-1776 and 1776-1778, being divided at July 4, 1776. 

30 See Russell B. Nye, George Bancroft, Brahmin Rebel (New York, 1944) 
for a full biographical study of this historian-statesman. Bancroft’s historical 
writing and its approach is covered in Michael Kraus, The Writing of 
American History (Norman, Okla., 1953). The story of the failure of Congress 
to exercise a three year privilege of “first refusal” of the Bancroft library 
and manuscripts, at a price of $75,000, and its speedy purchase by the Lenox 
Library, in April 1894, is told in Harry Miller Lydenberg, History of The 
New York Public Library (New York, 1923), 125-126. 

31 Notes on the Stephens Family of Rockland County, N. Y., and Bergen 
County, N. J. (compiled by G. H. Budke. New York?, 1914?). 7 leaves, fo. 
Typewritten. 

32 An expanded sampling of his collection can be gotten from the recent 


A Finding List of Bibliographical Materials Relating to Rockland County, 
New York (Tappan Zee Historical Society, Orangeburg, 1959) . 

33 This set is indelibly impressed on the writer’s mind: volume 5 was lent 
to a lady historian of a nearby New Jersey organization by Mr. Budke, ‘and 


has been sought, without success ever since. We would welcome any news 
of its existence. 
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of his Library (London, 1881); a new edition of this work, revised and 
elucidated by Victor Hugo Paltsits, was published by the Library in 1951. 

8 Alfred W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue of Books 
Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of English Books Printed 
Abroad, 1475-1640 (London, 1926). This is a good point to mention that 
famous 1640 item issued at Cambridge in New England, familiarly termed 
the “Bay Psalm Book.” Mr. Lenox got our copy for £80, a much more 
economical buy than $151,000, the last auction record. 

9 This is discussed in I. N. P. Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island, 


1498-1909 .. . (New York, 1915-1928. 6 vols.) 
10 Daniel Denton’s Brief Description of New-York; Formerly called New- 
Netherlands .. . (London, 1670). Many of you know Denton and his family 


were residents of Jamaica and nearby Long Island. 

11 Wilberforce Eames, “The First Year of Printing in New York, May, 
1693-April, 1694,” Bulletin of The New York Public Library, XXXII, (1928) , 
3-24. 

12 Clarence S. Brigham, Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. 
(Worcester, 1913-1928. 5 vols.). The New York Public Library is below 
American Antiquarian Society, Library of Congress, Harvard University 
Library, The New-York Historical Society. 

13 A recent example of our attention to this field is given in Gerald D. 
McDonald, ““Unrecorded Numbers of The New York Gazette,’ Bulletin of 
The New York Public Library, XLVI (1942) , 685-688. This is an account of 
our acquisition of thirty issues of the first New York newspaper, eighteen of 
them unrecorded as available to scholars in our day, no modern check list 
indicating survivals of these ‘copies. 

14 Tobacco. Its History Illustrated by The Books, Manuscripts and Engrav- 
ings In the Library of George Arents, Jr. Together with an Introductory 
Essay, A Glossary and Bibliographic Notes by Jerome E. Brooks (New York, 
1937-1952. 5 vols. including index). See also Tobacco. A Catalogue of the 
Books, Manuscripts and Engravings Acquired Since 1942- in the Arents 
Tobacco Collection at The New York Public Library from 1507 to the 
Present, Compiled by Sarah Augusta Dickson (New York, Parts I and II, 
1958-1959; Part III in preparation for Autumn, 1959). 

15 Lawrence C. Wroth, “Tobacco or Codfish. Lord Baltimore Makes His 
Choice,” Bulletin of The New York Public Library, LVIII (1954), 523-534. 

16 These can be seen in the first sections of “Manuscript Collections in 
the New York Public Library,” Bulletin of The New York.Public Library, V, 
(1901) , 306ff. Within our Manuscript Division this has been called “the 
1901 group list’” because it does arrange these source volumes and documents 
under periodic and geographic groupings. 

17 The collection has been calendared in The Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library, 1 (1896), 186-190. The British Museum designates him as 
John Smyth, of Barton, in its catalogue of printed books. 

18 The full text of these instructions has been printed in The Bulletin of 
The New York Public Library, UI (1899), 208-210; several other selected 
items from the same collection appear in the same volume. 

19 The full text, in translation, can be seen in I. N. P. Stokes, The Icono- 
graphy of Manhattan Island, 1498-1909, IV, 73-74. 

20 This gift is described in “A Notable Gift of Two American Manuscripts,” 
Bulletin of The New York Public Library, vol. XXVII_ (1923), 255-256. 

21See “The Lutheran Church in New York, 1649-1772,” Bulletin of The 
New York Public: Library, vol. XLVIII (1944), 31ff. After appearance in 
sections in that Bulletin the work was issued as a volume. Dr. Kreider’s 
Committee is publishing presently an equally interesting related source: “The 
Protocoll Book of St. Matthew's Lutheran Church, 1702-1750.” 
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tive board of the society. The societies were financed by 
membership fees and contributions as well as endowment 
funds. Occasionally a society sought appropriations from 
state or local governments but usually for a specific purpose, 
such as the gathering and publication of documents relating 
to the history of the state. 


The arly historical societies aimed chiefly to collect and 
preserve the materials of history. Jeremy Belknap, the schol- 
arly and energetic founder of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, laid down sound principles in this area as early as 
1791. “We intend to be an active, not a passive, literary body; 
not to lie waiting, like a bed of oysters, for the tide (of com- 
munication) to flow in upon us, but to seek and find, to 
preserve and communicate literary intelligence, especially in 
the historical way.” Again, when seeking manuscripts he 
added: “There is nothing like having a good repository, and 
keeping a good lookout, not waiting at home for things to 
fall into the lap, but prowling about like a wolf for the 
prey. 

The collections were concentrated in the literary field— 
books, pamphlets, ephemera, manuscripts, newspapers, gov- 
ernment documents, and archives. Most of the early socie- 
ties also gathered portraits and historical paintings and 
established curio cabinets. These cabinets, predecessors of 
the museums, at first included natural history specimens, 
although later, as in Massachusetts and New York, these 
materials were turned over to other more appropriate insti- 
tutions. The cabinet, however, usually consisted of relics 
that had little significance for history—a’ bullet swallowed 
twice by a Revolutionary soldier, the jawbone and tusk of 
a wild hog that lived along the Potomac River in the nine- 
teenth century, a piece of lava from the grave of Captain 
Cook in the Sandwich Islands, a mummy’s hand said to have 
been of an Egyptian priestess, the bronze eagle knocked off 
the flagstaff at Fort Sumter on the first shot, and Abraham 
Lincoln's favorite walking stick made from a rail he split. 
As time went on, many of the seaboard societies restricted 
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THE NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION REACHES SIXTY 


EDWARD P.ALEXANDER* 


HE HISTORICAL society has had a long and honored his- 

tory in the United States. Founded at the end of the 

eighteenth century, it has spread throughout the coun- 
try until there are an estimated 1,200 societies today situated 
in all of the fifty states. During more than one hundred and 
fifty years the historical society has developed two chief 
forms of organization. 

The earliest societies appeared on the Eastern Seaboard— 
in Massachusetts (1791), New York (1804), American Anti- 
quarian Society at Worcester (1812), Philadelphia (1824), 
Virginia (1831), and many other places. They took the 
European learned societies as their models and conceived 
of history in a very broad way. The charter of the New-York 
Historical Society, for example, listed as its objective “to 
discover, procure, and preserve whatever may relate to the 
natural, civil, literary and ecclesiastical history of the United 
States in general, and of the State in particular.” 

The seaboard societies also stressed the exclusiveness of 
their membership. A few like the Massachusetts and Ameri- 
can Antiquarian societies were true academies with mem- 
bership the reward for distinguished contributions in the 
historical or antiquarian fields. Many of the other societies 
emphasized family and social ties. Through the years most 
of them became more liberal and took as members all who 
were interested in history and wished to join, though mem- 
bership was customarily subject to ratification by the execu- 


*Dr. Alexander, now Vice President and Director of Interpretation of 
Colonial Williamsburg, was Director of the New York State Historical 
Association in 1934-1941, and himself was active during the important chapter 
of its history which included its removal from Ticonderoga to Cooperstown 
twenty years ago. 

Phis anniversary address was read.at the Annual Meeting at Cooperstown, 
on the lawn of Fenimore House, Friday evening, July 10, 1959. 
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to Madison in 1852. One faction wanted to put the initiation 
fee up to $5.00 and admit only an exclusive few to member- 
ship, but Draper envisioned a great public society with fre- 
quent meetings, an active collection and publication policy, 
and an appropriation from the state legislature. After a 
sharp struggle, Draper and his friends were victorious, and 
he became secretary of the Society reorganized to become 
a state-wide, popular force for history. In 1854 the state 
legislature appropriated $500. to collect books for the Society 
and since that day the Society has received state funds every 
year. At present, they amount to about $500,000. annually. 

The acquisition objectives of the Wisconsin society were 
similar to those of Eastern societies, namely, ‘‘to collect, em- 
body, arrange and preserve in auihentic form a library of 
books, pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, paint- 
ings, statuary, and other materials illustrative of the history 
of the State.”’ 


The Wisconsin society today has one of the best historical 
libraries in the country, an active meeting program, a grow 
ing list of publications including an excellent magazine, 
close connection with local historical societies, junior his- 
torians, and the public schools, and a large central museum, 
a traveling historymobile, and four or five branch museums 
or historic houses. The Wisconsin example has been closely 
followed in Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Oregon, 
and several other states. 

The New York State Historical Association was incorpo- 
rated on March 21, 1899. Its objectives were to promote 
historical research, to disseminate knowledge of New York 
history through lectures and publications, to gather books, 
manuscripts, pictures and relics for a library and museum 
at Caldwell (today Lake George Village), to mark historic 
sites, and to acquire historic spots and places. It was to oper- 
ate in northern New York, specifically in Warren, Washing- 
ton, Essex, Clinton, Saratoga, and Hamilton counties. Its 
seal portrayed Hendrick, the Mohawk chief, advising Gen- 
eral William Johnson not to divide his forces at the Battle 
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their museum activities and concentrated their efforts on 
their libraries. 

The historical society library could be a means of dis- 
seminating history. The society member might use the li- 
brary to prepare papers for reading at society meetings and 
later for publication in the proceedings of the society. The 
meeting was an important way to secure public attention, 
‘and the New-York Historical Society invited national celeb- 
rities, such as John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, William 
Cullen Bryant, and General Lafayette to speak at great pub- 
lic gatherings. Dr. R. W. G. Vail, in his delightful sesqi- 
centennial history of the Society, Knickerbocker Birthday, 
has a section called ‘Elegant Dinners and Eloquent Diners” 
that examines various banquets, centennials, birthdays, 
housewarmings, strawherry festivals, and turtle feasts held 
by the Society. 

George Templeton Strong in 1858 wrote a scathing de- 
scription of the New-York Historical Society which runs 
as follows: 


[It] owns some nice books. My life membership is not 
absolutely valuelesss. The prosperity of that institution 
shows what activity and loud braying can do... . Its 
office is to collect and preserve books and MSS illus- 
trative of our brief and barren history. That is all. The 
lectures and “papers” it generates so abundantly I set 
down as equal to zero: an estimate more charitable than 
accurate, for they are properly affected with a negative 
sign, as gaseous secretions of vanity and diletantism. 

But Mr. Strong was overcritical. The publications of the 
societies were usually their most worthwhile contributions, 
and the long series of volumes issued by the Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland societies have been 
of the greatest importance for American historiography. 

In the Midwest a new type of historical society developed 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. Lyman Cope- 
land Draper, native of New York and indefatigable collector 
of manuscripts on the old frontier, found the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin a weak organization when he moved 
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business and trustee meetings as an annual volume of Pro- 
ceedings. It marked several historic spots in northern New 
York and became custodian of Lake George Battleground 
Park, Crown Point Reservation, and Bennington Battlefield. 
A lawsuit of the New-York Historical Society seeking to 
compel the Association to change its name was successfully 
contested. The Association worked closely with the New 
York State Historian’s ‘office in Albany and in 1913 changed 
its headquarters from Lake George Village to Albany. De- 
spite these accomplishments, one graceless critic was not alto- 
gether wrong when he amiably classified the Association as 
an outing club. 

By the 1920s the Association had become more of a true 
state society with about 1,000 members, including represen- 
tatives of the 90 or 100 local historical societies of the state. 
In 1923 Horace’A. Moses, a prominent paper manufacturer 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, who was born and raised on a 
farm just outside Ticonderoga, appeared before the Board 
of Trustees at the annual meeting at the Lake Placid Club. 
He offered to build a library and museum for the Associa- 
tion at Ticonderoga worth at least $100,000. and to establish 
an endowment of a like sum to maintain the building and 
pay the salary of its curator, provided the Asseciation would 
raise an additional $25,000. for the project. Mr. Moses had 
in mind a structure of Italian architecture, but the Building 
Committee appointed to consult with him persuaded him 
that an American model would be preferable. ‘The John 
Hancock House, built on Beacon Street in Boston in 1737- 
1740 and torn down in. 1863, had been a famed historic 
house, and measured drawings of it had been made before 
its demise. The Association decided to reconstruct it, and in 
1925 the cornerstone of the new Headquarters House was 
laid. The famed Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) brought 
their shrill bagpipes from Montreal to participate in the 
event. Dr. James Sullivan, second vice president of the Asso- 
ciation and former state historian, was much impressed by 
the authenticity of the reconstructed Hancock House and 
thought it would “stand as a tribute to the truth.”” Mr. Moses 
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of Lake George in 1755; it was symbolic of the Association's 
emphasis on regional military history. 

Frederick Barnard Richards of Ticonderoga and later 
of Glens Falls was one of the charter members and first trus-° 
tees of this association. A winsome person, he was perhaps 
the most important of the Association’s founders and held 
office continuously until his death at the age of ninety-three 
in 1958. Fred Richards, as he was known affectionately 
throughout the state, said that to the men who founded the 
Association the battles of the Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
and Hudson River region were the most important part of 
American history and Fort Ticonderoga the most historic 
spot in all North America. They were determined to redress 
the historical balance against New York that they thought 
the glib Massachusetts historians had established in the 
popular mind. After all, what other state could boast that 
one of the fifteen decisive battles of the world had been 
fought on its soil, at Saratoga? 

The first eight meetings of the Association were held at 
the Fort William Henry Hotel, the magnificent colonnade 
of which looked out over Lake George. This hotel resembled 
the famed old United States and Grand Union hotels of 
Saratoga Springs. The first president of the Association was 
“Colonel” James A. Roberts, native of Maine and resident 
of Buffalo. He was a lawyer who while serving as State Comp- 
troller in 1897 had issued that sterling documentary publi- 
cation, New York in the Revolution as Colony and State. 
Colonel Roberts was no doubt responsible for the Association 
holding its ninth annual meeting at Buffalo in 1907. From 
that time forward, the annual meeting was held at different 
historic spots of the state, as Colonel Roberts put it, “swing- 
ing round the circle.”” Fred Richards always maintained that 
the best single meeting was either the three-day excursion on 
Lake Champlain in 1910 aboard the Steamer “Vermont” or 
a similar floating gathering on the Hudson River aboard the 
“Berkshire” off West Point in 1915. 

During the early period the Association published the 
papers read at the annual meetings and the minutes of its 
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emphasize the everyday life of the common man instead of 
political and military events and leaders; it also called at- 
tention to paintings and museum objects as_ historical 
sources. 

Dr. Fox was a native of Potsdam, New York, and thorough- 
ly conversant with his state and its history. His smiling blue 
eyes and witty tongue reflected the zest with which he lived. 
His enthusiasm drew professional historians to membership 
in the Association, and they read papers at the annual meet- 
ings, later published in the quarterly New York History, 
which had taken the place of the annual Proceedings. Dr. 
Fox planned a History of the State of New York with State 
Historian Alexander C. Flick as editor and induced Colum- 
bia University Press to publish it in ten handsome volumes. 
Dr. Fox also edited a series of monographs on New York 
history, likewise published by Columbia University Press. 
He brought professional historians to the directorship of 
Headquarters House in Ticonderoga—Julian P. Boyd in 
1932, and Edward P. Alexander two years later when Boyd 
became director of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Fox continued this tradition when he secured Clifford 
L. Lord as director of the Association at Cooperstown in 
1941 when Alexander went to the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 

Judge Berne A. Pyrke, later acting president of the Asso- 
ciation, wrote an excellent characterization of Dr. Fox: “His 
commanding presence, his ripe scholarship, his powers of ex- 
position both with tongue and pen, his acuity of vision, his 
quenchless enthusiasm with ability to stir enthusiasm in 
others, could not fail to bring distinction to any organization 
which he administered.” 

In the 1930s several heavy blows struck the Association. 
The economic depression cut in half the income of Head- 
quarters House. Its director was given leave in 1936 to super- 
vise a WPA project, the Historical Records Survey of up- 
state New York. When things looked bad, however, an out- 
standing opportunity came to the Association. It was invited 
to set up a new Central Quarters in a handsome stone build- 
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asserted: “In placing this building here, it is my belief that 
it is the most historical plate on the American Continent, 
and it should be a source: of education and inspiration to 
future generations.’”” Mr. R. T. H. Halsey, curator of the 
new American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
as a member of the Association’s Building Committee had 
an important part in choosing the Hancock House and in 
furnishing it. Built of Weymouth granite and the finest 
materials, its donor felt sure it would last at least a thousand 
years. 

Yet at the end of its first three decades the Association did 
not give much promise of becoming the powerful and useful 
organization it is today. It had expanded from a regional 
society, but its chief activity remained its peripatetic annual 
meeting and resulting publications. Headquarters House 
give a new opportunity but also presented many grave prob- 
lems. Its situation in the northern, less populous part of the 
state limited its influence. There were also serious difficul- 
ties in interpreting a Massachusetts town house possessed of 
a rich cultural and social history when it was reconstructed 
in a region that had been a wilderness in colonial days with 
a very different kind of history consisting chiefly ef military 
campaigns. ° 

To the Association with its new resources and problems 
came a remarkable president in 1929 to serve until his: un- 
timely death in 1945. This was Dixon Ryan Fox, professor 
of American history at Columbia University. Dr. Fox was 
the first professional historian to become president of the 
Association. His imagination and drive appealed to dedicated 
amateurs and professional scholars alike and did much to 
broaden the base of the Association and to increase its worth 
and influence. Dr. Fox was one of the leading teachers of 
American social history. He once jokingly asserted that the 
old drum and-trumpet history had given way to bum and 
strumpet history. With Dr. Arthur M. Schlesinger of Har- 
vard University, Dr. Fox became editor in 1927 of the twelve- 
volume History of American Life, the best social history of 
the United States thus far written. Not only did this series 
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tells that when he was examining the Cooperstown position 
he had an interview with Mr. Clark on the back porch of 
the Otesaga Hotel overlooking the lake. “As he talked of 
the Association and the future he saw for it, I began to see 
his vision of a historical society which would reach out to 
all our fellow citizens—men, women and children—and give 
them a sense of their inheritance as Americans. His concept 
of a cultural center on the shores of this lake, his conviction 
that a museum should be alive, not sacrosanct and stuffy, 
most of all his faith in our country and our countrymen, 
moved me. The philosophy behind everything we have done 
since, he enunciated that morning.” 

Since 1946 the Association has continued to carry out its 
program with verve and a sense of excitement. Experimenta- 
tion with the meeting function has produced the Coopers- 
town Seminars, a summer course inaugurated in 1948 for 
those interested in state and local history and folklore. The 
Seminars have increased in influence and popularity, and a 
History Workshop to be held at some college in the state 
each fall promises additional dividends. The Junior His- 
torians movement begun in 1942 takes history to the junior 
high schools of the state. The publications program con- 
tinues with the well-edited New York History, The Yorker, 
and a series of books developed with the aid of the Dixon 
Ryan Fox Fellowships. 

But most important of all is the influence of the Farmers’ 
Museum and Fenimore House on the traveling public. Con- 
stantly expanding collections, more significant displays, and 
a lively program of promotion and special events have caused 
attendance for the two attractions to increase from 13,500 
in 1946 to 151,000 in 1956. The greatest impact of the Asso 
ciation today is three dimensional: the telling use of authen 
tic historical objects recreates the life and the feel of another 
age. 

The New York State Historical Association has come far 
in its first sixty years. Its live and vibrant spirit is attractive 
to men, women, and children in all walks of life. The distinc- 
tive folk museum it has developed supplies powerful moti 
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ing on the main street of Cooperstown. As Dr. Fox wrote, 
the offer was “the result of no feat of direct solicitation or 
diplomacy. It came simply because Mr. Stephen C. Clark 
thought that the Association was strong enough, worthy 
enough, and reputable enough to use this magnificent build- 
ing in Cooperstown and the impressive financial aid of the 
Clark Foundation.” 

Stephen Carlton Clark and his family had long been inter- 
ested in Cooperstown. One of the most beautiful villages 
in the state, it had been founded in 1786 by William Cooper, 
land developer extraordinary and staunch Federalist. His 
son, James Fenimore Cooper, had made the village and its 
lake known throughout the English-reading world. Mr. 
Clark feared that his native village, with no industry to sup- 
port it, faced a bleak future. But he possessed vision and de- 
veloped a new concept for Cooperstown. If the village could 
be led to use its history, it would attract tourists and new 
residents who could make it a true cultural center. Mr. Clark 
had already helped establish Doubleday Field and the Base- 
ball Museum. Perhaps the New York State Historical Asso- 


ciation would add a new educational dimension to Coopers- 
town. 


The partnership between the Association and Mr. Clark 
has worked well. The original Village Club building, opened 
twenty years ago in 1939, served the Association while the 
Farmers’ Museum was in process of conception and its ma- 
terials were being gathered. Soon they were moved to Mr. 
Clark’s handsome stone dairy barns west of Otsego Lake. 
Then the Village Crossroads was constructed with ten typi- 
cal old buildings of the region moved there to add historical 
realism and mood to the whole. Fenimore House, situated 
across the road from the Farmers’ Museum, replaced the 
Village Club as a display case for the York State paintings 
and the Life Masks of Famous Americans sculptured by John 
H. I. Browere. More recently, the Association has begun to 
assemble a superb collection of early American folk art that 
is being expanded, studied, and used most imaginatively. 

Dr. Louis C. Jones, the present director of the Association, 
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courage and devotion, can use this historical perspective to 
understand and get on with solving their twentieth-century 
problems. 
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vation to interest the traveling public in the American and 
York State heritage. The multiple layered program of the 
Association appeals to a whole series of audiences. The 
youngsters in the schools visit the museums or participate in 
the Yorker junior program. College classes cooperate with 
the Association in studying local history and folkways. The 
enthusiastic amateur, the local historian, and the professional 
scholar are served by the Seminars, History Workshops, and 
the annual meetings. 

Thus a new kind of historical organization has appeared. 
With broader interests, it is more vivacious and appealing 
than the conventional library-centered private society. Yet 
private support and control give it a flexibility that allows 
it to experiment more easily than some of the public sup- 
ported societies with their more rigid financial and personnel 
regulations. 

As the Association grows, may it continue to develop in- 
genious new ways of using history. No doubt it will regular- 
ize, improve and increase the flow of its publications, those 
permanent ambassadors of history in home and library. Its 
constantly enriched museum and library resources will help 
attract creative scholars to make Cooperstown an ever more 
important cultural center. The Association must always give 
thoughtful planning to stimulating more research and writ- 
ing on the New York past by competent scholars, be they 
academic professionals or gifted amateurs; thus can the stock- 
pile of sound historical knowledge be kept high to provide 
fresh opportunities for popular interpretation and presen- 
tation. 

Above all, the breadth of the Association's aspirations and 
vision must make it an important historical force through- 
out the entire Empire State. All Yorkers deserve to under- 
stand and take inspiration from their great past. The Asso- 
ciation with its humane, relaxed attitude, not sacrosanct nor 
oversober, is the kind of organization that can interest, edu- 
cate, and inspire the descendants of the tough and yet dedi- 
cated people who fashioned an Empire State. And twentieth- 
century Yorkers and Americans, still capable of miracles of 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


FreRGuSON, E. James. “Business, Government, and Congress- 
ional Investigation in the Revolution.” The William 
and Mary Quarterly 3rd ser. XV1:293-318, July 1959. 

FLEXNER, James Thomas. “Pieter Vanderlyn, come home.” 
Antiques LXXV:546-549, 580, June 1959. Illustrated. 

FRANK, Meryl, and McKetvey, Blake. “Some Former Ro- 
chesterians of National Distinction.” Rochester His- 
tory XXI (no. 3): 1-24, July 1959. 

FRANZ, Eleanor. ““‘Who Was Nat Foster?” North Country Life 
13 (no. 3): 20-22, Summer 1959. 


About Nat Foster (1766-1841) , pioneer hunter of North 
ern New York; reprinted from the Dolgeville Evening 
Times. 

FRENCH, Robert M. “Seminary Days in Pike.’ Historical 
Wyoming XII: 97-110, July 1959. Illustrated. 

Gerry, Roger G. “Richard Patten: mathematical instru 
ment maker [of New York City, ca.1813-ca.1842].” An- 
tiques LXXVI:56-58, July 1959. Illustrated. 

GOTTESMAN, Rita Susswein. ‘““New York’s First Major Art 
Show As Reviewed by Its First Newspaper Critic.” The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII:289-305, 
July 1959. Illustrated. 

HaBerty, Loyd. ““The American Museum from Baker to 
Barnum.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
XLIII:273-287, July 1959. Illustrated. 

Hitt, Henry Bertram, and Gara, Larry. ‘““New York City as 
Observed by Henry Herz.” The Staten Island Historian 
XX (no. 2): 12-15, April-June 1959. 

Translation from Mes voyages en Amérique (Paris 1866) 
by the pianist and composer Henri Herz (1806-1888) , 
who toured the Americas from 1846 to 1851. 

KinG, Eric T. “Arrochar Recollections.” The Staten Island 
Historian XX (no. 2): 9-12, April-June 1959. Illustrated. 

Laper, Lawrence. ““New York’s Bloodiest Week—The draft 
riots of 1863 turned a great city into a living hell.” 
American Heritage X (no. 4): 44-49, 95-98, June 1959. 
Illustrated. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 
DOROTHY Cc. BARCEK 
Librarian 


ALLEN, Richard Sanders. “Roofs over Rivers—Time is tak 
ing its toll of the romantic covered bridge . . .” Ameri 
can Heritage X (no. 4): 30-37, 82-84, June 1959. Illus- 
trated. 

BARBER, W. Charles. “Elmira’s Newspapers, Past and Pres- 
ent.” The Chemung Historical Journal 4 (no. 4): 599- 
610, June 1959. 

BuRANELLI, Vincent. “Colonial Philosophy.” The William 
and Mary Quarterly 3rd ser. XVI: 343-362, July 1959 

CARLISLE, Lilian Baker. “The Stencil House at the Shel 
burne Museum.” Antiques LXXV: 550-554, June 1959. 
Illustrated. 


The frame structure (built about 1790, with stenciled 
decoration applied about 1820) removed from Sher- 
burne, N. Y., to Shelburne, Vermont. 


Cosen, Stanley. “Northeastern Business and Reconstruc- 
tion: A Re-examination.” The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review XLVI: 67-90, June 1959. 

Cosy, Elbridge. “Elihu Root and the National Guard.” 
Military Affairs XXI111:28-34, Spring 1959. 

Comsrock, Helen. “History in houses—Rochester, New 
York.” Antiques LXXVI:40-45, July 1959. Illustrated. 

Cooper, William M. “Rufus Stanley (1859-1926): Elmira’s 
Great Youth Club Leader.” The Chemung Historical 
Journal 4 (no. 4): 581-596, June 1959. Illustrated. 

Cop.ey, Frank W., and Giover, W. H. “The Birge Story.” 
Niagara Frontier 6:1-14, Spring 1959. 

Wall paper business in Buffalo founded by Martin H. 
Birge (1806-1900). 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Wissey, Herbert A., Jr. “Notes from a Schoolmaster’s Diary.” 
New York Folklore Quarterly XV: 98-103, Summer 
1959. 


Based on two volumes of the unpublished diary, 1871- 
1874, of Robert C. Bishop (1847-1917), of Kinney’s 
Corners, Jerusalem Township, Yates County, while he 
was teaching successively at District School Number 7, 
Barrington, at Keuka Landing, and at Kinney’s Corners. 
The diary is owned by Hattie M. Strong Library, Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 





New York History 


Lusove, Roy. ‘“The New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor: The Formative Years.” The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLIII:306-327, 
July 1959. Illustrated. 

Lyons, Gene M., and Mas.anp, John W. “The Origins of 
the RO T C.” Military Affairs XXIII: 1-12, Spring 1959. 

MACFARLANE, Janet R. “Shades of our forefathers.” Antiques 
LXXVI: 122-125, August 1959. Illustrated. 


About painted window shades. 


Montcomery, John Warwick. “The Colonial Parish Li- 
brary of Wilhelm Christoph Berkenmeyer.” The Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America 53:114-149, 
Second Quarter 1959. 


Rev. Wilhelm Christoph Berkenmeyer (1686-1751), 
Lutheran clergyman of Loonenburg (now Athens), 
mn. ¥. 


Murpny, Orville T. “The American Revolutionary Army 


and the Concept of Levée en masse.” Military Affairs 
XXIII:13-20, Spring 1959. 

Rapp, Marvin A. “Port of Buffalo, 1825-1850." Niagara 
Frontier 6:21-30, Spring 1959. 

REED, Herbert B. ‘““The Port Richmond-Bergen Point Ferry.” 
Part I. The Staten Island Historian XX (no. 2): 15-16, 
April-June 1959. ~ 

SHAVER, Marion. ‘‘Constable Hall Revisited, A Journey into 
History.” North Country Life 13 (no. 3): supplement 
following p. 26, Summer 1959. Illustrated. 

SMITH, Robert C. “Furniture of the eclectic decades, 1870- 
1900." Antiques LXXVI: 50-53, July 1959. Illustrated. 

Van Burkaow, Anastasia. ‘““The Geography of New York 
City’s Water Supply: A Study of Interactions.’ Geo- 
graphical Review XLIX: 369-386, July 1959. 

WEITENKAMPF, Frank. ‘“The Bowery [in New York City] Had 
Two Sides.” The New-York Historical Society Quarter- 
ly XLIII: 328-333, July 1959. Illustrated. 
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D1IRECTOR’sS PAGE 


We are thinking about next year and where to go for the 
Workshop and if any of you have suggestions about a college 
campus which would be glad to see us as their guests, just 
before or after Labor Day, at the reasonable rates we have 
been getting at New Paltz, Union, and Hamilton, I would 
certainly like to hear about it. I think it ought to be in the 
southern, the western or far northern part of the State so that 
we can spread this fun around a little. 

We had visitors during the summer of all kinds, some 
individuals like Dr. Satya Prakash, Director of Archaeology 
and Museum Department, Government of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
India, and some Europeans who came to see how museums 
are run in this country. And then we had some interesting 
groups: the Connoisseurs of Murder, for example, spent a 
pleasantly ghoulish week-end with us, enjoying a special 
exhibit of murder broadsides, pamphlets, confessions and the 
like, which Miss Barck got together in the cases just outside 
the library entrance, and to see the Mastin paintings, relating 
to the VanNest murders, which we had just reinstalled at The 
Farmers’ Museum, this time in the Carriage House which we 
brought to the grounds from Clinton, New York. We were 
especially pleased to have the American Folklore Society, 
which was meeting in Albany, come out and spend a Sunday 
with us, especially pleased because one of the things the folk- 
lorists need to know more about is American folk culture, 
such as The Farmers’ Museum and the collection of paintings 
at Fenimore House tend to elucidate. 

Attendance at the museums has been greater this year than 
ever before by about 10°%. This is gratifying when we are 
thinking in terms of the budget but it does offer certain 
difficulties. The crowds got so heavy in August that there was 
inevitably more wear and tear on the buildings and exhibits 
than normal and if attendance continues to grow at the pres- 
ent rate we shall have to tighten up on some of the freedom 
we have been always happy to encourage. 

Two exhibits were particularly popular: the: New York 
State Folk Art Show which we did with Abby Aldrich Rocke- 
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DIRECTOR'S PAGE 


Here at your headquarters in Cooperstown we have hardly 
had a chance to catch our breaths since I wrote you last, just 
before Seminars. The Seminars themselves were smaller than 
usual, largely, I think, because of a failure on our part to bal- 
ance the courses in the manner in which they had been bal- 
anced in recent years. There may have been other reasons 
but, at any rate, the classes were smaller and taught us an 
interesting lesson, namely, that the quality of the teaching 
improved immeasurably with smaller classes. People had a 
chance to know each other better and there was much more 
discussion than was possible when we have had the large1 
sections which have predominated in recent years. Currently, 
we have begun to make our plans for 1960 and I hope that 
any Seminarian: of this year or of earlier years or, indeed, 
any member of the Association who is interested will write 
me if they have suggestions for either courses or faculty which 
deserve consideration in our planning. 

The Workshop on Local History, combined with the Con- 
ference on Early American History, held at State University 
Teachers College in New Paltz, was a great success. I cannot 
give sufficient credit to Professor Alfred Rollins of that 
faculty for the superb work he and his colleagues did on the 
Local Committee. The idea of our meeting in New Paltz was 
his, he already had plans for the meeting of the Historians 
which he turned over to us, his thoughtful and highly effic- 
ient handling of logistics made our job supremely easy. 
There was variety in the papers and some of them were 
extremely stimulating. I always like it when a speaker stirs us 
up, either pro or con, and there were two or three instances 
when members of the audience got on their feet with blood 
in eye and mayhem in their hearts. All too many historical 
gatherings are dull, placid, and (let’s face it) boring. We try 
to find speakers who will stimulate and irritate a vigorous 
response and this time we succeeded. 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen’ appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and, for an additional 
dollar a year, The Yorker (magazine published for our junior members) ; 
free admission to the museums; use of the library; discount on books sold 
in our book shop and certain Association publications; fellowship with others 
interested in New York state and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program iniates and sponsors local chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARY 
\t Fenimore House in Cooperstown the Association operates a library 


specially designed for the interests of our members. There are important 
collections of books, manuscripts, and printed materials on New York State 
history, rural life, the folk arts and crafts, the history of agriculture and 
small businesses. 


DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 


From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 


SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 


Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 

THE MUSEUMS 
FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 











New York History 


feller Folk Art Collection proved very successful at Fenimore 
House and the new permanent exhibit that Per Guldbeck 
and George Campbell have installed on the second floor of 
the Main Building at The Farmers’ Museum, “The Farmer's 
Year,” brought forth a consistently enthusiastic reaction. 

We now begin the months of planning and implementing 
those plans for 1960. For example, we shall have a meeting 
here on October 24th of the Yorker Sponsors. The registra- 
tion of the Yorkers already looks good this year and we 
learned last fall how valuable it was to have a chance to sit 
down with a goodly number of sponsors to talk over their 
problems and ours. There will also be a meeting of the junior 
officers of the Yorkers, a gathering which last year was 
extremely valuable. There will be a further advance at The 
Farmers’ Museum in developing a clearer orientation pro- 
gram and we are looking forward, as a major event, to the 
opening late next spring of the important collection of paint- 
ings which Mr. Clark acquired for the Association from the 
Estate of Mr. and Mrs. William Gunn. All these things and 
many more are on the stove, stewing quietly as fall moves 
into winter. 

Louis C. JONES 
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